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GRIEF, 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The curtain of the dark 
Is pierced by many a rent; 

Out of the star-wells, spark on spark 
Trickles through night's torn tent. 


Grief is a tattered tent 

Wherethrough God's light doth shine; 
Who glances up, at every rent 

Shall catch a ray divine. 


a2, — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The event of the week has been the 
opening of the Columbian Fair at Chicago. 
At the touch of a button, the flags of the 
world floated out over the exhibit of the 
gains of four centuries. 


a! 


The twenty-seven war ships, represent- 
ing nine different nations, all here on an 
errand of peace, made New York Harbor 
beautiful last week. They will ride with 
pride on Lake Michigan before the Colum- 
bian Fair. The sailors from all the ships 
paraded the streets of New York, and 
were cheered as they went. It ought to 
hasten the day when the nations shall 
learn war no more. 


— +2 — 


It is a pleasant fact for women that 
their building at the opening of the 
World’s Fair was in a better state of readi- 
ness than wis any other. It set a good 
example. 


or — 


We again remind our friends of the 
Reception to Mrs. Ormiston Chant and 
Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, at the Woman 
Suffrage Parlors on Monday next, from 
3.30 to 5.30 P. M. The Festival on Tues- 
day promises to be more than usually 
brilliant and attractive, with Senator 
Hoar as presiding officer, and Mrs. Chant, 
Miss Frederiksen, Dr. Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, and the other eminent 
speakers who are announced. Tickets for 
the supper or the galleries should be se- 
cured without delay. 


—_ ~@> _ 


At the annual meeting of the N. E. W. 
8. A., in Park St. Church, on Wednesday 
evening, addresses will be delivered by 
Mrs. Chant and Miss Frederiksen, and by 
Mr. Wendell Phillips Stafford, of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Stafford, who comes of anti- 
slavery parents and grandparents, as his 
name indicates, is a graduate of Boston 
University, and took Woman Suffrage as 
his theme at the graduating exercises of 
his class. The brilliant vote for woman 
suffrage in the late Vermont Legislature 
was largely due to his efforts. 

—_——___~+oer 


A sample copy of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
of April 29, containing the portrait of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, was sent to every 
subscriber of the Woman’s Column. To 
avoid the labor of directing so many wrap- 
pers, we caused the addresses to be printed 
upon the sample copies of the JOURNAL 
by the mailing machine used for the 
Woman’s Column. Each JOURNAL was 
stamped with the words ‘‘Sample Copy,” 











| which it was thought would be a sufficient | marble bust of Mrs. Potter Palmer which 


/explanation to the person receiving it. 
| But the addresses printed by the mailing 
| machine of the Woman's Column were of 
course accompanied in each case by the 
date when that person’s subseription to 
the Column would expire. As some of 
| the subscribers to the Column are also 
| subscribers to the JOURNAL, they were 
| naturally puzzled at finding an unusual 
| date affixed to their names on the wrapper 
| of the JouRNAL. A few of the other sub- 
| scribers to the Column feared it might be 
| the intention to send them a bill for the 
| JOURNAL. It is hoped that this explana- 
| tion will make the matter clear to all. No 
| payment is ever expected for a sample 
| copy. Such copies are sept out merely 


| for the sake of bringing the paper to the 
| attention of persons not already familiar 
| with it, in the hope that some of them 
| may become subscribers. 





a 
a> 


In Arizona, the bill extending full suf- 
frage to women, which passed the House 

| of Representatives 17 to 6, was defeated 
| in the Council by two votes. The Legis- 
lature passed a law making women eligi- 


% | ble as notaries public. 


_— - +o — 


In the Nova Scotia Legislature, the bill 
| extending full Parliamentary suffrage to 


| women was defeated by a majority of two 


votes. 
ome <0 — 

The city of Boston has at last accepted 
and become the owner of the much-talked_ 
of rocking-chairs, andit is hoped the poor 
old women at Rainsford Island will have 
the enjoyment of them without further 
trouble. An editorial in the Boston 
Beacon put this affair in a nutshell, as fol- 
lows: 

Could there be anything more utterly 
ridiculous than the rocking-chair contro- 
versy? A few benevolent women, with 
hearts open to sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate poor, propose to make their hard lot 
a little more comfortable by the gift of 
some rocking-chairs. It seems a very 
simple matter, but the wise (?) board of 


| aldermen think - differently, and they 


make of it a very complex matter indeed. 
There are already a few rocking-chairs in 
the almshouse, they say, and the old 
women can have the use of them, turn 
and turn about. There is a possibility of 
moving, and it would be terrible to inflict 
upon the movers the extra trouble of a 
score of rocking-chairs. The chairs have 
not been presented in the right spirit, and 
the gift of them is a reflection on the 
powers that be, which those worthy dig- 
nitaries feel it their duty to resent. 
Meetings are held, councils called,speeches 
made, letters written—it is a veritable 
tempest in a teapot—a dozen men, enjoy- 
ing not only all the comforts but the 
luxuries of life, studying how to keep 
from these poor old wor.ien the simple 
comfort of a rocking-chair, in order to 
uphold their own dignity. I could find it 
in my heart to wish that these men who, 
for reasons of their own, have made this 
trouble, might never know rest in easy- 
chair again until they had repented. 


- 4~@> — 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


During the first three months of the 
Exposition, May, June, and July, the 
Buftalo Fitch Creche will take care of the 
babies of the visitors to the World’s Fair. 
After that, some other city will take up 
the work. Miss Harris, the matron, the 
head nurse, eight nursery maids, a cook 
and a laundress have gone to Chicago, 
and the Creche Department of the Chil- 
dren’s Building will be well taken care of. 
The Kindergarten that was to have been 
carried on by New York City in the 
Children’s Building has been abandoned 
by that management, and the Fitch will 
takeit up and carry it on in connection 
with its work during the three months. 

The women of Philadelphia have pre- 
pared a notable exhibit. There are books 
written by Pennsylvania women, and 
numerous screens containing photographs 


| of hospitals, training schools for nurses 


managed by women, under the charge of 
women physicians, including the great 
exhibit of the Norristown Hospital for 
the Insane; women pharmacists, libra- 
rians, curators and editors. Statistics of 
women in the industries have been com- 
piled by Miss O’Reilly, factory inspector, 
for the Committee on Social and Economic 
Scienee. A unique feature of this exhibit 
is the Philadelphia working man’s house, 
a demonstration from cellar to roof of the 
comfortable homes that so many Philadel- 
phians enjoy. It will be placed on the 
‘*Midway Pleasance,” and will be a valu- 





able object lesson in social science. 
Mrs. Ellen Rankin Copp, a Chicago 


| woman, is the maker of the lifelike 





is to occupy a conspicuous position in the 
Woman's Building. Mrs. Copp is further 
represented by a heroic figure of a 
woman, called ‘‘Maternity, or the Nation’s 
Strength.” ‘This is to adorn the rotunda 
of the Illinois State Building. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association of 





the Universalist Church will hold a mass 
or public meeting in one of the depart- 
ment rooms of the Art Palace during the 
convening of the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women, which opens at 
Chicago on May 15. Some of the best 
women speakers of the church will make 
addresses. 
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LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant was born at 
Chepstow, England. Her father was a 
civil engineer and a lineal descendant of 
Prince Rupert, who was an artist, a poet, 
a loyalist soldier, and a Governor of Wind- 
sor Castle. On her mother’s side, Mrs. 
Chant is related to Edmund Burke, one of 
the most famous orators in England’s 
history. 

When fifteen years old, Mrs. Chant en- 
gaged in Sunday School teaching, con- 
tinuing it for about seven years. For five 
or six years she taught in ladies’ schools. 
Afterwards she became a nurse in a hos- 
pital, and for one year she was assistant 
manager of a lunatic asylum. Thus, 
through heritage, training and experi- 
ence, she was prepared for the varied and 
remarkable work she has carried on along 
reform lines since her marriage. 

In her first public address, on ‘‘ Women 
in the Ninetenth Century,” Mrs. Chant 
advocated the franchise for women, For 
years she has been active in the work 
of the suffrage and temperance societies 
of England ; also in the National Vigilance 
Association, the Peace Society and the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. 

Her home is described as an ideal one. 
Dr. Chant is in full sympathy with his 
wife’s good work, and lends her a helping 
hand in it whenever possible. They have 
four children. Besides this, they have 
taken into their home at different times a 
multitude of forlorn and forsaken fellow- 
creatures, who have been nursed and 
helped back to health and rectitude. Mrs. 
Chant has done valuable work also in 
establishing clubs for working women. 

Few women who have ever visited 
America have so completely carried all 
before them by their heart-stirring elo- 
quence. It has been well said of her by 
an appreciative friend : 

It is not all owing to her inspirational 
utterances, her potent eloquence, her 
womanly bearing, her soft-toned, well- 
modulated, magnetic voice, her pathos, 
her humor, her immense versatility, that 
she makes so profound an impression ; but 
above all and underlying all is the assur- 
ance that her listeners feel that she not 
only preaches the gospel of love and hu- 
manity, but that at home and abroad she 


lives it, and this gives the greatest value 
to her remarkable work. 


In March, 1888, Mrs. Chant came to the 
International Council of women held at 
Washington, D.C., as a delegate from 
numerous English societies. She was a 
guest and speaker at the New England 
Woman Suffrage Festival that year, and 
travelled as far west as Chicago, filling 








engagements under the auspices of the 
w.cC.T. U. In 1890, she came again to 
America, and during Anniversary week 
in Boston she went from meeting to meet- 
ing, and great throngs of people gathered 
to hear her speak on suffrage, temperance, 
social purity, Lend-a- Hand, Sunday 
School work and other themes. 

For the third time this gifted, versatile, 
uplifting woman will visit our shores, and 
for the third time she will be an honored 
guest at the annual festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations. A host of friends will 
greet her wherever she may go, and will 
bid her thrice welcome. F. M. A. 


a 
LUCY LARCOM’S BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 


For one new subscriber to the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, at $1.50, we will send ‘‘A New 
England Girlhood,’ by Lucy Larcom, 
containing a graphic and charming ac- 
count of her childhood and youth. 

For two new subscribers, we will send 
any one of the following: 

‘*As It Is In Heaven.” 

‘The Unseen Friend.” 

‘*At the Beautiful Gate.” 

These are three religious books, cheer- 
ful in tone and delightful in quality. The 
last is a book of exquisite religious lyrics. 

Or, for two new subscribers, we will 
send either Miss Larcom’s ‘Childhood 
Songs,”’ illustrated; her ‘‘Breathings of 
the Better Life,” or ‘‘Beckonings for 
Every Day.” 

For three new subscribers, we will send 
Lucy Larecom’s poems, with portrait and 
illustrations. 

-_— +e ———— 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Louise A. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
of the Newton (Mass.) Woman Suffrage 
League, has been invited to represent and 
report the Union Maternal Association of 
the United States, at the World’s Con- 


gress of Representative Women in Chi- 
cago, during the week May 15-21. 


Miss SALLY Hunt, a young Virginia 
lady, is engaged in organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with 
encouraging success. She desires corre- 
spondence with teachers of music, paint- 
ing, elocution and foreign languages. 
Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is in a state 
of health which occasions anxiety to her 
friends. Her physician says she must 
have absolute rest for six months; that, if 
she appears on any public platform be- 
fore October, the consequences may be 
most serious. All Miss Willard’s engage- 
ments, therefore, are of necessity can- 
celled. 


Dr. POPELIN, whose efforts to open the 
legal profession to her countrywomen in 
Belgium have made her known to many 
Americans, will lecture before the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women at 
the Fair. Her subject will be “‘Our Debt 
to Brussels.’ Dr. Popelin is a recognized 
member of the legal profession in the city 
of Brussels. 


Mrs. ELLEN F. Apams, of 45 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge, gave a very charming 
address on Hawaii and Life in the Sand- 
wich Islands, last Monday evening, at 
3 Park Street, before the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League. Other Leagues and 
Clubs throughout the State will do well to 
seeure Mrs. Adams, who was a resident 
of Hawaii for thirteen years, and knows 
whereof she speaks. 


Miss ANNA Hope, of Copenhagen, has 
just received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. She is the first woman in 
Denmark to do so. Miss Hude is a gifted , 
and energetic young lady. She made 
history her chief study; passed her ex- 
amination in 1882; in 1888 received the 
gold medal of Copenhagen University 
for an essay on a disputed historical point, 
and for the past three years she has had 
charge of the Historical Department of 
the Danish Royal Archives. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON makes 
a strong and sensible plea for the cleansing 
of the streets from waste paper, orange 
and banana skins, and the other rubbish 
with which they are constantly littered. 
European cities do not allow such things 
to be thrown into the street, and there is 
no reason why American cities should be 
dirtier than those of the Old World. Mrs. 
Stanton also advocates the cremation of 
city garbage. Sooner or later, we shall be 
civilized up to the point of doing this; 
and the sooner the better. 


Miss JENNIE YOUNG, the American girl 
whose enterprise in building a railroad to 
extensive salt deposits which she owns in 
Chihuahua has created a stir throughout 
Mexico, has been granted a valuable 
concession by the Mexican government 
for the establishment of colonies in the 
States of Chihuahua and Coahuila. Miss 
Young left for London, England, a few 
weeks ago, and while there will arrange 
to bring over several thousand English 





| ment. 


families to settle as farmers upon the 
lands which she secured from the govern- 
Miss Young has been in Mexico 
several vears, and is well known to Presi- 
dent Diaz. 


Miss ELEANOR Lewis has translatea 


| for the WomAN’s JOURNAL of this week 
| an extremely curious and interesting arti- 


There has been a generous response | cle entitled ‘‘Napoleon’s Views on Mar- 


from our friends to the appeal for the 
missing back numbers of the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL for binding. We now have 
enough copies of May 28 and Dec. 17, 1892; 
but copies of May 7, June 25 and July 2 
will still be exceedingly welcome. May 7 
seems to be especially scarce—probably 
because it is the oldest of the missing 


numbers. 
ecm 





FROM THE SOUTHERN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Southern Work of 
the National-American W.S. A. acknowl- 
edges through its chairman, Miss Laura 
Clay, 78 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky., 
a gift of ten dollars from Mary H. Wil- 
liams, of Kenesaw, Neb. 





riage”; Miss Lucia T. Ames contributes 
an article on ‘*The Promise to Obey” in 
the marriage service; Mrs. Edith J. 
Archibald gives an account of the recent 
Nova Scotia campaign in behalf of equal 
suffrage for women; and Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young contributes a graphic letter 
from South Carolina. The paper this 
week contains also notes on Women in 
the Churches, Dress Reform Notes, a 


| report of the exercises at the opening of 


the Woman’s Building at the Exposition, 
the New York letter by Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, correspondence from Ar- 
kansas, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
“Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote,” by Alice Stone Blackwell, and a 
variety of other matter. 
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NAPOLEON'S VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 


BY ELEANOR LEWIS. 

Under the nom-de-plume of Arvéde 
Barine is concealed the fascinating per- 
sonality of Madame Vincent, a writer lit- 
tle known in the United States, but pos- 
sessing much well-merited reputation at 
home in France, and whose name is famil- 
jar to all readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and the Revue Bleue. Her critical 
faculty and power of expression, together 
with that esprit so characteristic of the 
best French literary school, give distinc- 
tion and value even to her slightest pen- 
sketch. 

She writes on anything and everything 
that happens to hit her fancy; but from 
the frequency with which historical and 
biographical themes occur, one imagines 
her preference to lie with them. And cer- 
tainly the romance of history can hardly 
be better told, nor can it be read with 
more pleasure, than in her articles on 
Christina of Sweden, the Mancini sisters, 
an Italian Abbess of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Santa Teresa. As to facts, we 
can rely upon her accuracy; and then, 
with this solid floor beneath our feet, feel 
free to enjoy the charm of her style, and 
her shrewd perception of the finer shades 
of character. 

As before said, her range is wide. One 
day she writes upon ‘‘La Danse,” approv- 
ing the knowledge, but deploring the 
heaviness of Herr Béhme’s ponderous 
*‘Geschickte des Tanzes in Deutchland.” 
Again, in ‘‘L’ Histoire d’un Homme Medi- 
ocre,” she criticizes the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford,” remarking, with 
keen insight, that ‘‘even if its author 
should be proved to have no connection 
with its hero, nevertheless his work, 
already interesting by its sincerity, will 
become extraordinary by right of its 
clairvoyance and penetration.” ‘‘Apropos 
de Contes des Fées” is a charming resumé 
of certain Japanese fairy tales, in which, 
declares Madame Barine, one would take 
the greatest delight were it not for the 
‘* Mythologues,”” who seem born to 
torment the lovers of such lore. ‘‘Une 
Detraquée” is a discriminating yet not 
unsympathetic account of the life and 
aims of Mary Wolstoneraft; while ‘‘Un 
Condottiere de la Mer” is the no less 
felicitous title under which she reviews 
the life of Hobart Pasha, that ‘‘enfant 
terrible” of modern times. The article we 
now translate deals with the 

VIEWS OF NAPOLEON UPON MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is a subject with which the 
first Napoleon seems to have been spe- 
cially occupied. He had many ideas con- 
cerning it, ideas most definite, and worked 
out in minute detail. He had even two 
sets of ideas—those which he applied to 
himself, and those which it pleased him 
to apply to others. In this respect, how- 
ever, he only resembled the majority of 
mankind, who all, whether high or low, 
know well how to make the distinction. 

An English author, Mr. Bingham, has 
published a work* in two volumes on 
Napoleon as a match-maker, thanks to 
which we have become quite familiar with 
the Emperor in his new character. We 
now know exactly what he thought upon 
the subject, how he acted, and what was 
the result for himself and others. 

The first of Napoleon’s views upon 
marriage was that it is necessary to 
marry. On this point he entertained no 
doubt; he acknowledged its decisiveness 
in his own case, as in that of others; and 
it was certainly no fault of his that he 
did not marry before he was twenty-eight 
Col. Jung does him injustice in this re- 
spect, having taken too literally a pas- 
sage in the ‘‘Dialogue sur |l’Amour,” 
which was written by Lieutenant Bona- 
parte in 1791. 

Q. How, sir,—what is love? Why do 
you ask? Are you not like other men? 

A. I do not ask you fora definition of 
love. I myself once loved (jadis amoureuz), 
and still retain so many memories of that 
time that I have no need of metaphysical 
definitions. They only confuse matters. 
I do more than merely deny the existence 
of love; I believe it injurious to the well- 
being of society and the happiness of 
individuals. I believe, in short, that love 
has done more harm than good, and that 
it would be a blessing if some guardian 
divinity would release mankind from its 
influence 

It is these lines that have suggested to 
Col. Jung the gloomy reflection: ‘‘In a 
young officer, not yet twenty-two, this 
disdain of love is painful. Jadis amoureuz ! 
To what epoch, to what phase of his life 
does Bonaparte refer?” 

I answer, to every epoch, every phase. 
One of the principal occupations of his 
youth was falling in love and asking in 
marriage. At the very time when he was 
writing the Dialogue on Love, he had been 
twice refused, and was en train to be re- 
fused again. One cannot reasonably re- 
quire more from a young man of twenty- 
two, as poor as Job. He understcod love 





*The Marriages of the Bonapartes. 





in his own fashion,—the headlong, im- 
petuous fashion ; but as to disdaining it— 
by no means! 

Unless the reader has numbered among 
his own acquaintances some youthful 
monomaniac on the subject of marriage, 
he may be tempted to think that Mr. 
Bingham exaggerates in bis chapter on 
‘*Napoleon in search of a wife.” To real- 
ize of what eccentricities such impatient 
souls are capable, one should see them at 
work. Passing from refusal to refusal, 
Napoleon finally reached the point of 
asking in marriage a lady old enough to 
be his mother, to whom the proposal 
caused considerable amusement. If we 
may credit certain memoirs of the time, 
he seriously considered a proposition from 
Barras that he should pay his addresses 
to another lady, quite old enough to be 
his grandmother, and who was no other 
than the actress, Mile. Montansier. He 
was only withheld by fear of ridicule. If 
this marriage had taken place, Napoleon 
might have become director of a theatre 
at the Palais Royal! ‘The enumeration of 
all that would not have happened, had he 
thus limited his career, would be a capital 
theme for Latin verses. The anecdote 
rests, however, on indifferent authority. 

In 1796, he was at last accepted. He 
married Josephine, and henceforth ex- 
erted his matrimonial instinct in favor or 
at the expense of others. There never has 
been, there never will be again, so deter- 
mined a match-maker as Napoleon on his 
arrival at power. He did not restrict him- 
self to marriages of policy, intended to 
unite different parties or classes ; innumer- 
able were the matches he made from pure 
devotion to principle—the great object of 
life being, as he said, to have many chil- 
dren. 

No excuse was admitted. To ofticers 
who pleaded that they might be killed in 
battle, he answered, ‘*The more reason for 
haste.” ‘To those who urged that they 
could not find a wife, ‘‘Be that my care,” 
he said ; and the same evening the matter 
would be arranged. The poor received 
dowries and trousseaux. 

One day, by decree, the Emperor mar- 
ried off six thousand soldiers at once. 
Another day, his great court dignitaries 
were obliged, en masse, to marry. ‘*What 
he did in this line,” writes Mr. Bingham 
with legitimate admiration, ‘‘would fill 
the life-time of ah ordinary man.” 

His interest did not cease with the 
marriage ceremony. He followed the 
young couples in their new life, and gave 
them excellent counsel. At need, he sup- 
plied them with directions as minute and 
much in the same style as though he 
were manceuvring a regiment. He fore- 
saw everything, ruled everything, and in 
a way that admitted of no discussion. 

It seems impossible that unions so 
managed and superintended should not be 
model unions. Nevertheless, the truth is 
that Napoleon had often /a main malheu- 
reuse. We know how poorly many mar- 
riages turned out in his own family. And, 
not tospeak of relations, more than one 
couple united by his care were not slow 
in soliciting permission to imitate him in 
the matter of divorce—permission always 
sternly refused, in virtue of the distinc- 
tion before mentioned, between the ideas 
appropriate to himself and those appro- 
priate to others. 

The true cause of his disasters as a 
match-maker must be sought in one of his 
favorite maxims—a very just one in the 
main—that what is good in itself, and 
useful to do, cannot be done too quickly. 
The promptitude with which he got people 
married is almost inconceivable. It even 
surpasses the much vaunted speed of his 
military operations. Many a one entered 
his presence a bachelor, free as air, who 
went out married, or little short of it. He 
would have gone out pére-de-famille, had 
it depended on the Emperor. 

At first, while Napoleon was still in his 
apprenticeship, so to speak, one might 
hope for a respite of twenty-four hours 
wherein to pluck up courage, fall in love, 
and make one’s self agreeable. M. de 
Lavalette, aide-de-camp to Napoleon, 
was one day informed, while driving with 
him, that he was to marry a niece of 
Josephine. He had the whole night to 
reflect on this piece of news. The next 
morning, Napoleon accompanied him to 
the school where Mlle. de Beauharnais 
was a pupil, had the pair breakfast to- 
gether, then left them a quarter of an 
hour alone for explanations. In eight days 
they were married. And this was in the 
golden period when Napoleon was less 
exacting than he afterwards became. M. 
de Lavalette had for his part no reason 
to regret his docility. 

In 1802 there was no longer any ques- 
tion of a whole night for reflection, or 
even of a quarter of an hour for court- 
ship. No sooner thought of than said, 
no sooner said than done; such was the 
rule. General Leclerc, the first husband 
of Pauline Bonaparte, tried to excuse 
himself from going'to San Domingo, on the 
ground that it would oblige him to leave 


.the Emperor’s habits of celerity, where 





a young and orphaned sister alone and | has a membership of more than five hun- 


unprovided for. He need not be uneasy 


on this score, Napoleon assured him, since | its present quarters that, if itis ever to en- 
large its trade classes and its club con- 


the next day his sister should be married, 
—to whom he did not yet know, but to | 
some one. Chance so willed it that a few 
moments later Davonst came in, to an- 
nounce to the First Consul his prospective 
marriage with— 

‘*With Mile. Leclerc,” interrupted Na- 
poleon. 

‘No, General, with Madame”— 

‘With Mlle. Leclerc, I repeat”; and so 
in fact it proved. Davonst was promptly 
despatched for the young lady, they | 
were married, and he made her at first 
sufficiently miserable. 

Berthier is another example of Na- | 
poleon’s prompt decision in these as in all | 
other matters. He had evaded the order | 
of marriage in order to remain faithful to | 


| 
| 
{ 


a woman he loved, but whose husband 
was still living. Napoleon had consented, | 
exceptionally, to close his eyes to the 
evasion. One morning, in a fit of jealousy, 
Berthier complained to him of Madame 
X., and declared his willingness at last to 
marry. The Emperor replied that the 
matter should be instantly attended to. 
He sent out for a German Grand Duke 
who was passing through Paris, and an- 
nounced to him that his daughter must 
marry Berthier. The German Duke 
fainted; Berthier, already repentant, be- 
gan to weep; history is silent as to the 
young lady’s state of mind; but what is 
certain is that she was married. As for 
Madame X., being informed by the Pre- 
fect of Police that at the least disturbance 
she would be shipped off to Cayenne, she 
wisely remained quiet. The death of her 
husband, three months later, redoubled 
Berthier’s chagrin. 

Not all of the marriages by the rapid 
system turned out badly, however; far 
from it. Their great defect was in hav- 
ing a painful initiative, especially if one 
of the pair happened to have a quick 
temper. More often than might be sup- 
posed, after a stormy or fretful début, ac- 
cording to character, the victim took up | 
his or her part with good grace, and a 
cordial understanding was established. 
This was the case with Davonst, with 
Berthier, and with that pretty Ste- 
phanie de Beauharnais mentioned in the 
memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat, who, after 
giving the most decided proofs of aversion 
to her husband, the Prince of Baden, be- 
came a model wife. 

One might, indeed, cite others who 
never grew resigned* Mile. Tascher, for 
example, who walked to the altar stifling 
her sobs, and whom Napoleon himself 
could not constrain to live with her hus- 
band, the Prince d’Aremberg. The Em- 
peror went so far as to threaten that he 
would have her taken to the conjugal 
domicile by gendarmes. ‘Do it, sire!” 
was her answer. ‘‘Creole head!’’ (Téte 
de Créole!) cried he in wrath; but, on 
reflection, sent no gendarmes. Madame 
d’Aremberg got a divorce at the Restora- 
tion, and married again. 

Between Creole heads and Corsican 
heads, to maintain order was a super- 
human task. But, aside from his own 
family, the proportion of those who 
obstinately revolted is light in compari- 
son with the enormous number of unions | 
whose responsibility rests with Napoleon. 
This, strange as it may seem, is not due to | 
his faculty of insight, for he did not take | 
the trouble to exert it for so little. The 
mutual likes or dislikes of the betrothed 
were his least concern. No; the relative | 
success of Napoleon as a match-maker | 
comes from what we already know, that 
with him there was no recrossing the | 
bridge. He neither allowed divorce, nor | 
marriage with a divorced woman, or with | 
a divorced woman’s children. When, dur- | 
ing the reign of Marie-Louise, the faith- | 
ful Caulaincourt asked leave to marry a 
charming divorcie, to whom he had long 
been attached, the Emperor replied, drily, | 
that he would never permit such a scandal. | 
Even Josephine pleaded for him in vain, | 
—she to whom arguments were never | 
lacking. ; 

Some persons, seeing here a fresh proof | 
of Napoleon’s egotism, may blame him. | 
I beg all such to suspend judgment, and 
to consider well that the indissolubility | 
of the marriage tie was, in reality, the 
one corrective of the rapid system. With 








would one have been had he encouraged 
divorce? Matrimony would have become 
a chassée-croisée without the name, and 
farewell then to Napoleon’s aim in for- 
bidding his subjects to remain celibate! 

I have not yet defined that aim. It was 
a military one. He looked forward to 
repeopling the France which his wars had 
depopulated. The conscription of boys 
led the way to the conscription of girls. 
This was not so badly imagined! 
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A member of the New Century Club, 
the flourishing women’s club of Philadel- 
phia, has given $10,000 to the New Cen- 
tury Guild,forits building fund. The Guild 





dred working wonfen. It is so crowded in 


veniences, a new building is a necessity. 
— +> — 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Central Christian Advocate says: 


The woman question is one which does 
not stay settled in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, whose General Assembly 
in May, 1892, adopted a minority report of 
the Committee on Judiciary, declaring 
women, according to the constitution of 
the church and the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, eligible to the office of ruling 
elder. Some of the presbyteries are now 
taking up the matter, and declaring that 


the vote of the Assembly was “‘a mere ex- | 
| pression of opinion by a majority of the 


brethren present and voting, and that the 
presbyteries are not thereby debarred 
from expressing an opinion.” They ask 
that the coming General Assembly, which 
meets at Little Rock, shall rescind its 


| action. 


But the General Assembly will not re- 
scind. Time does not go backward. 
London Christian World says: 


The Decalogue, by Elizabeth Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, isa noteworthy book. Religious 
teachers of the male persuasion must look 
to their laurels, if this work is to be re- 
garded as a fair illustration of what the 
other sex is prepared to offer in the way 
of spiritual instruction. These lectures, 
delivered in the first instance by the dis- 
tinguished authoress to the girl students 
of her college, come, in our judgment, 
very near to the ideal of utterance on 
sacred and moral subjects. They show 
that thorough knowledge of life as it is 
lived to-day, as well as of that whose 
record is preserved in the great world lit- 
eratures, which educated people require 
in spiritual counsellors as a condition of 
their being listened to. On all the 9 
included in the Decalogue, the principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall has something to 
say to which not ‘‘sweet girl graduates” 
only, but people of both sexes and of 
every condition, may hearken with profit. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, while nominally 
‘‘resting” in California for the winter, has 
not been idle. She has preached in Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian pulpits, lectured 
for the W. ©. T. U. and Women’s Clubs, 
spent several days at the State Capital, 
assisting the State W. C. T. U. in working 
for temperance and suffrage measures, and 
has written no small amount for the press. 
She expects to attend the Columbian Ex- 
position and the International Congress 
of Women in May. 

tev. L. W. Sprague and his wife, Rev. 
Lila A. Sprague, have removed from 
Pomona, Cal., to San Francisco, as suc- 
cessors to Rev. Thomas Vun Ness, recently 
settled in Boston. The wife of Rev. M. 
Pierce, who follows Mr. Sprague in 
Pomona, is also an ordained minister. 
Of the eight Friends’ churches on the Cal- 


| ifornia coast, three have womenas pastors. 


The report in the Universalist of the 
recent California annual convention shows 
that Rev. Florence E. Kollock, of Pasa- 
dena, was an active and honored partici- 
pant in all the sessions. Among the 
topics which she presented were ‘The 
Kindergarten in Sunday School,” and 
“Junior Work of the Young People’s 
Church Union.”’ Miss Kollock was elected 
to preach the Occasional Sermon at the 
next annual convention. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the 
author of ‘‘Kaskaskia,” ‘*The Lady of 
Fort St. John,” and other fiction familiar 
to magazine readers, is a trustee of the 
Universalist church at Hoopestown, Ill. 

The names of three women appear on 
the programme of the Universalist depart- 
ment of the religious convention to be 
held by the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
as follows: ‘‘Auxiliary Organizations, 
Woman’s Centenary Association,” Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Quinby, of Augusta, Me.; 
‘*Woman’s State Missionary Organiza- 
tions,” Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, of Chi- 
cago; ‘‘Crime, Capital Punishment, Tem- 
perance,” Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, of 
Racine, Wis. The position of women in 
the Universalist church will be spoken of 
by Hon. Hosea W. Parker, of Claremont, 
N.H., in his address on ‘*Universalism, 
its Organized Life.” 

The denomination entitled the ‘‘United 
Brethren in Christ’? has now twenty-one 
women preachers. These are not all 
ordained. Two women have been elected 
as lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, which will open on May ll at Day- 
ton, O. 

Mrs. Mary Julia Small holds a license 
as an evangelist, and is an able and ac- 
ceptable preacher in the African M. E. 
Church. She was born in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., in 1850. She was educated partly 
at the Osage Mission in Kansas, partly in 
Ohio. In 1873 she was married to Rev. 
J. B. Small, of Barbadoes, then pastor of 
the A. M. E. Zion Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn. She entered heartily into church 
work, hand in hand with her husband, 
and it was soon evident that she pos- 
sessed rare spiritual gifts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Small labored for several years in New 
England, and then were sent to Fayette- 


The | 





ville, N. C., and spent nine years in the 
North Carolina Conference. Later they 
were transferred to the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Conference, served a term in 
| Washington, and are now in their second 
term at York, Pa. Wherever her hus- 
band has been stationed, Mrs. Small has 
| organized ‘sisters’ prayer-meetings,” 
which have grown greatly in attendance 
Leal interest, and have generally been 
| kept up regularly after her departure. 


| 


| She attended revival meetings at Zion’s 


| Church, Harrisburg, in the winter of 1892; 
| and so powerful were her words and so 

great her influence with both the godly 

and the ungodly that, at the suggestion of 
| the officers of the church at York, on her 
return, the Quarterly Conference gave her 
| a license as an evangelist. Mrs. Small is 
| described as an attractive, impressive 
| speaker, altogether opposed to show and 
pretension, and her earnest, moving utter- 
| ances in prayer and exhortation command 
| the closest attention of her hearers. 

F. M. A. 
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DRESS REFORM NOTES. 








Mrs. Lucy E. Switzer, of Cheney, 
Washington, writes: ‘I do not think the 
pleas made through the press for hygienic 
undergarments will convert the masses of 
the women to their use. The objections, 
I think, will be these: too expensive, and 
not warm enough, for a majority, for all 
seasons of the year. A wool or camel’s 
hair, silk or cotton union suit, with a silk 
divided skirt and a dress worn over them, 
does not make up an apparel warm 
enough in winter. Then, how many can 
afford to wear (in proportion to the whole 
population) silk divided skirts? To the 
chemilette there are objections—difficulty 
of making them to fit nicely, the rapidity 
with which they wear out, and the fact 
that the body about the waist and shoul- 
ders will be too warm, dressed in a union 
suit, chemilette, comfort corset, or under 
waist, and the dress waist. In summer, 
the union garment, the divided skirt and 
the dress will clothe the person warmly 
enough, and the material for each can be 
selected to suit the climate, habits and 
health of the woman. In winter, a pair 
of knit wool drawers, a pair of cotton 
drawers, leglets knitted at home of ger- 
man wool, or yarn, finished with a yoke 
at the top, can be worn over the union 
garment and under the divided skirt. 

‘‘When I began wearing the divided 
skirt, I had some made of cotton material 
from a pattern procured from Dr. Orpha 
Baldwin, who lectured in our State some 
years ago. This cotton material can be 
bleached (white) sheeting, butcher’s linen 
or any colored cotton stuff. For the 
colder seasons, I have added cotton flannel 
(red), outing flannel, and heavy wool 
flannel. 

‘*The farmers’ wives, the housekeepers, 
the helpers in the kitchens, the working 
women of all classes, need to have the 
advantage of these comfortable undergar- 
ments. Many of them do not, probably, 
read very much or think very much on 
this one line, and a programme of this 
under-apparel should be presented to them 
that will commend itself for comfort as to 
warmth, and that will not go beyond their 
capacity in expense, or beyond the expense 
of their present way of dressing. 

‘*The divided skirts, as I wear them, are 
finished at the top witha wide sort of bias 
band, and this band is buttoned on to a 
long under-waist, longer than a basque. 
These under-waists may be made of white 
cotton goods, colored silesia, or of butch- 
er’s linen, or cotton flannel if desired. 

**Now, again, as to the union suit: after 
several years’ experience and experiment- 
ing, I have evolved one that I like very 
much. I was pleased with the Warner 
camel’s hair union under-suit, but, as far 
as I know, all the different kinds are more 
expensive than the vest and drawers that 
can be bought anywhere for about $2.50 
per suit. I hailed with joy Mrs. Jenness 
Miller’s directions about ‘cutting off the 
vest at the back and the drawers in front, 
and sewing the two together in a flat 
seam, after carefully measuring, basting, 
trying on, etc.’ I began with partly worn 
garments of cotton and silk, afterwards 
of wool, cutting off the vest all around at 
the bottom, sewing the two together in a 
flat seam, after ripping off the band of the 
drawers, opening the vest in front to the 
bottom, of course. These home-con- 
structed union suits are not as warm, and 
do not fit as well as the regulation union 
suits, as the wear and shrinkage will 
change the set in the back, although 
large drawers are purchased that they 
may ‘lap’ by the back instead of simply 
meeting together. 

‘*After having made and worn ten suits 
of cotton, silk, wool and camel’s hair, I 
now do not eut oft the back of the vest at 
the bottom as before, but I sew the top of 
the drawers to it as before, and on the 
inside of the vest. Thus the vest will fall 
on the outside of the drawers when worn, 
which almost entirely removes the objec- 





tion to the union suit made in this way. 
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Indeed, it is warmer than the regulation 
union garment. 

‘‘Before I began to wear the divided 
skirt, I wore the long under-waists, and 
attached my skirts to them. If white or 
any cotton goods were worn for skirts, 
the waist and skirt were sewn together as 
one garment, and if the skirt were moreen 
or any other stiff goods, unwashable, the 
skirt and waist were fastened together by 
buttons. 

“The divided skirts I like much. May 
the day speedily arrive when we can adopt 
the hygienic dress also! Those gvod 
sisters who are experimenting on the 
short dress should continue to give us the 
results through the papers. Descrip- 
tions are not enough, however. Let us 
know where patterns can be procured. 
Aside from this, could not blanks be dis- 
tributed in some way, pledging women to 
wear the short dress? Every woman who 
lives where there are higher institutions 
of learning, attended by young ladies, 
ought to see that they are circulated 
among lady teachers and students. It 
would probably often be wise to arrange 
to have the blanks mailed to a teacher or 
student, instead of being presented by a 
woman known to be a worker for re- 
forms.” 

Frances M. Steele, of 4020 Drexel Boule- 
vard, Chicago, writes as follows: 

WANTED, NEW DRESSMAKERS. 

The woman whose dressmaker is a com- 
fort to her is a blessed woman. She is 
one of the few. The average dressmaker 
is a source of tribulation to most of those 
who have their dresses made after the con- 
ventional pattern, as truly as she is a trial 
to the woman who has become so culti- 
vated that she prefers classic outlines for 
her own body. We do not mean that 
dressmakers are more unworthy than 
other workers. A conscientious, faithful 
journeyman, in any trade, is a rarity, as 
we all know. But there are scores and 
hundreds of women in Chicago, not to 
speak of other localities, who have learned 
to despise a corset and the corseted out- 
lines of fashion plates. These women 
need others to manufacture dresses that 
will be artistic. 

This word ‘‘artistie’? combines in its 
meaning utility, health, comfort and 
becomingness. A dress cannot be artistic 
that is not all of these and more. Itmust 
be suited also to the personality of the 
wearer; it must hide as much as 
possible her defects; it must enhance 
her good points, as well as give her 
room to breathe with utmost freedom, 
and to exercise every muscle with utmost 
grace. 

Plainly, such dressmakers as are needed 
must know anatomy, and must be familiar 
with the finest sculpture up to the point 
of admiring and loving the contours of 
classic figures. As a matter of course, 
they must dislike the pinched torso of the 
fashion plate. These pre-requisites are 
already possessed by many intelligent 
women who need steady occupation and 
an increasedincome. If, to this apprecia- 
tion of human anatomy and love of art, 
they add the old-fashioned training of a 
good seamstress, they are at once ready 
to serve such patrons as can design their 
own dresses. The more familiar they are 
with good statuary and good pictures, 
the more conversant with the philosophy 
of art methods, the sooner will such 
women learn to design or to select such 
forms of gowns as shall be suitable to each 
patron. 

Such a woman will dignify her occupa- 
tion. Such a worker becomes an artist 
in texture, if she can start with a natural 
liking for good color and correct form. 
If she becomes an artist, that is, one who 
loves art more than money, she has the 
joy of an artist; of one who eannot resist 
doing and loving to do the work that 
brings him his living. There are plenty 
of dressmakers already who are willing 
to learn any fad to increase their earnings. 
They will accept any new idea that may 
be grafted upon their already acquired 
skill. Out of a score of these, not one 
has been found who revered the human 
body, not one who cared to know how it 
was fashioned, not one who cared to take 
the least pains to study. For women 
already educated on the lines of natural 
proportion and classic sculpture, who can 
do good handwork, there are waiting the 
chances for a good living and an abund- 
ance of pleasure in the work of securing 
it. 

AN IMPROVED DIVIDED SKIRT. 

Miss Anne E. Tabor, atrained nurse of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Michigan, 
has recently remodelled the divided skirt 
to render it more convenient and com- 
fortable. The Housekeeper’s Weekly says: 

In this style of divided skirt, the waist, 
yoke and skirt are united in one garment, 
and the divide does not show even through 
the thinnest of dress fabrics. The waist 
has six seams and two darts, and is al- 
lowed to run down over the hips, thus 


giving a better form, and also reducing 
the weight of the garment. The skirt is 








simply straight breadths, and in order to 
hang well must have five widths of ma- 
terial that is one yard wide. It is in two 
parts, the upper portion of each being 
shaped like drawers, and as short in the 
body as can be worn with comfort, as, if 
cut too long here, the skirt has a ten- 
dency to wrap about the legs. Leave the 
skirt open down the front only so far as is 
necessary for convenience in getting on 
and off. The inner side of the leg muat 
be about one and one-half inches longer 
than the outer, to make it hang properly. 

The divide is hidden in this way: when 
the skirt is sewed on the yoke, there are 
three inches left out on each side of the 
front and back. This is folded back on 
the inside, and, being gathered a little, is 
caught to the yoke with the rest. Thus 
two folds meet in front and two in the 
back, and, being gathered quite full, they 
hang closely together, while the inside of 
the leg fits exactly like a pair of drawers. 
An ordinary stocking supporter with two 
attachments at the top will fasten to the 
waist of the skirt at the first dart and the 
second seam. Six and one half yards of 
thirty-six-inch goods makes this garment 
for an adult. 

This convenient garment answers the 
purpose of waist, skirt and drawers, and 
when made of woollen material and worn 
over a union suit, is warm and comfort- 
able for winter; and when made of sum- 
mer skirting and worn over gauze under- 
wear, it is correspondingly light and cool 
in summer. 

To those who have been in the habit of 
wearing the old-style divided skirt, the 
improvements named will commend them- 
selves as comfortable, hygienic, and eco- 
nomical. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Estelle Thomas is contributing a series 
of articles on the woman question to the 
Farmers’ Friend, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw not long ago 
addressed a crowded house at Lon- 
don, Canada, on ‘‘Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment.’”’ She was introduced by Rev. Ira 
Smith, pastor of the Baptist church where 
the meeting was held, and her eloquent 
argument was reported at length in the 
London Advertiser. At the close, Mr. 
John Cameron, editor of the Advertiser, 
moved the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Rev. W. J. Clark, and 
was unanimously carried : 

Resolved, That in tendering, as we do, our 
hearty thanks to the lecturer of the evening, this 
meeting of citizens desires to be placed on record 
as advocating full and equal rights for women, 
as regards the franchise, feeling persuaded that 
to every moral reform woman’s vote would 
powerfully contribute, and we take this position 
not alone on the ground of equal personal rights, 
nor alone because so many thoughtful women 
desire the franchise, but for the sake of the 
highest interests of society ; and further resolved, 
that the chairman of this meeting be requested 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the Pre- 
miers of the Dominion and of the Province 
respectively. 

A recent act of Congress provides for 
the establishment of the American Uni- 
versity at Washington, D.C. This is the 
great University which has been in com- 
templation by the Methodist denomina- 
tion during the past two years,and which is 
to be co-educational throughout. The 
only sectarian provision in its charter is 
that two-thirds of the corporators and 
their successors shall ‘‘at all times be 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Of the forty-five incorporators, 
only three are women: Mrs. John A. 
Logan, Mrs. Matthew Simpson and Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Somers. Regarding this 
proportion of women on the governing 


board, the Chieago Legal News remarks: 

The absence of a fair representation of 
women on this board certainly could not 
be because there are not more than three 
women in the Methodist Church in the 
United States who are abundantly capable 
to fill such positions. More than three- 
fifths of the charitable and other work 
which sustains the Methodist Church is 
done by Methodist women. Are they not 
equally interested with men in the cause 
of education? In distributing the honors 
and selecting persons for positions of 
trust in founding and running universi- 
ties, is three in forty-five the right propor- 
tion? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW ROVER LIBERATED TOMMY. 


BY BERNARD ARNOLD, M.D. 

This is the title that a little boy named 
Earle Bernon Arnold gives to a true story 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. He is six 
years old, and he wants it printed in the 
column that he so often listens to read 
aloud. 

Tom To Tee is a noble specimen of a 
cat, reared on the high grounds of Chop- 
mist in Rhode Island. He is about three 
years old, and lives in a spot from which 
one can see Monadnock and Wachusett 
mountains, and look upon the ocean. 

Tommy is a well-behaved and quiet- 
dispositioned cat, but he can not be 
trifled with. When a baby, he grew very 
fast and strong, and soon vanquished all 
the cats he met in play. 

Once, on a visit to Grandma’s, where 
there was a cat twice his size, Tommy 
was alarmed. The frolic raged so long 
through the different nooks and hiding 
places of the house, and was so awful, 
that Tommy was with great effort taken 
from under the stove where he was 
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less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 














home. The alarm of the little kitty was 
only temporary, for he grew to be the 
intrepid cat whom little Earle calls his 
“grand, square and upright’’ Tommy. He 
will ride in a carriage without fear. He 
sits up and puts his paws on the stove to 
warm them on winter mornings. He 
growls when the fire is too hot. He 


breakfast, and never touches the food 
unless asked. He will spring from the 
ground out of doors, grasping the window 
sill with his paws, and look in through 
the window, to ask to be let in. Some- 
times he growls when you step over him, 
and he is bitey when plagued. 

How did the doughty Tommy get im- 
prisoned? Now for the tale. 

One night Tommy failed to come home. 
Another day wore on, and he did not ap- 
pear. Where was Tommy? As another 
day passed. Little Earle began to mourn 
him as lost. But about that time a loud 
barking was heard in the walnut grove at 
a considerable distance below the house. 
This was near the grounds of a neighbor. 
Mr. Fuller’s dog, Rover, was attracting a 
good deal of attention in that section by 
loud and continuous barking that showed 
great distress. It had continued such an 
extraordinarily long time, and appeared 
so distressful to Rover, that Mr. Fuller 
went to see what in the world could 
create such a clatter. 

Whom do you think Mr. Fuller found 
there? A cat that looked like a noble 
Roman when the fierce Gauls from the 
North broke in upon the Senate of Rome. 
His calm and dignified appearance had 
awed even Rover, who was interceding 
in his behalf, for one fore-foot was 
fastened in the cruel jaws of an iron trap. 
The wild barbarian Gauls came to make 
war, but good Rover would not be ap- 
peased until Mr. Fuller kind-heartedly 
opened the trap and let the cat free, while 
gratitude shone in the dog’s eyes. That 
was the way Rover liberated Tommy. 
Was it not a good deed? 


HUMOROUS. 


“The Newriches are people who don’t 
know who their grandparents were.” 

“Oh, yes, they do; but they hope no 
one else does.” 

Wool— How do you suppose Queen 
Liliuokalani got her strange name? Van 
Pelt—Her mother may have hit on it by 
accident, while learning the typewriter. 
—New York Life. 

‘*‘What do you think of the board of 
directors of the new joint-stock com- 
pany?” ‘‘Half of them are people who 
are capable of nothing, while the rest 
are capable of anything!’ — Fiiegende 
Blitter. 


Mrs. Watts—-Mary Ann, these balusters 
seem always dusty. I was at Mrs. John- 
son’s to-day, and her stair rails are clean, 
and as smooth as glass. Mary Ann—Yes, 
mem. She has t’ree smal! boys. 


Jimmy—Why don’t yer come over here 
an’ skate? The ice is a heap slicker. 
Tommy—They’s more fun here. If I was 
to break through here, I'd likely drown, 
an’ over there th’ water aint a foot deep. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


Little Boy—What’s a genius? 
Fond Mother—A genius is a very smart 
person. 


**Well, [am one. Teacher said so.” 


‘Did she? Bless her heart! Ofcourse 
you are.” 

‘*Yes’m. She said I had a genius for 
inventing.” 


“That’s glorious. 
you could invent?” 

“New ways to spell words.”—Good 
News. 

Two Americans dining at tables in 
front of a café in Paris, near the Seine, 
noticed high up on the front wall of a 
building a red mark, and underneath it 
this inscription, evidently printed : 

‘*Tnundation of 1875. High-water Mark.’’ 

‘Come! come!” said one of the Ameri- 
cans to the restaurant-keeper, ‘you don’t 
expect us to believe that the river ever 
rose as high as that?” 

“Oh, no,” said the proprietor blandly ; 
‘it only came up to here.’’ He made a 
sort of scratch with his thumb-nail down 
near the ground. ‘‘But, you see, when 
the mark was down there the children 
rubbed it out so continually that we had 
to put it up there out of their reach.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


What did she say 


OF COURSE YOU READ 


The testimonials frequently published 
in this paper relating to Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa. They are from reliable people, state 
simple facts, and show beyond a doubt 
that Huop’s CuREs. Why don’t you try 
this medicine? Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Constipation, and all troubles with the 
digestive organs and the liver, are cured 
by Hoop’s PiLis. Unequalled as a din- 





tightly wedged, put in a bag and carried 





ner pill. 













EDUCATIONAL. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful | ti ex ive ¢ ds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A. M. accommodation, and 
rd F. M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 

uis. 











For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 





occupies a chair quietly at the table at | 


10.10, 11. A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 8.0), 9.00 A. M.; 
1,05, 3.00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office, Causeway street, Bos 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 
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Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
celpt to make corn plaster accom anying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBB CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or ‘or the pa ; finest maae for pho 

bb silk for th teh t for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 









or in any occupation in- 
. cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
hw to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


. 
hs 
wi 
~ 
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Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, missesand children, 
“lamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, na fe r 
Tape-fastened buttons, Z 7 | 
Cord-edge button holes, P Uy | 
Various shapes—long, ¥ { “\ 
shortormedium. 6 Ke 


FERRIS BROS. =) ete ey. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 















P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the attes _ and Business Firms of 
e ‘ 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 





Ct 
i Po Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Evan D. Cueney, With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works, 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded { book 
exceedingly readable, and free = eo hoe 
that makes up a great part of so many b ihies. 

This volume is not only an account of the Lite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the pertod 
politically and artistically.—Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By Evizasetu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thorough! 
author gives in this book the results ‘of soay thane 
years’ work among the colored people of the South 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
> ie A J of the gaee. No one anxious for the 

welfar. 0 

jy Ef AW American State can afford 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the abl 
hensive indictment of our 4. tT Of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 

iterature of discontent, but, what is better, 

of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical ch: e in 
we Epothods which have hitherto domina the . 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man wh read 
for A irae mnusuel Sonpue to treat of ae, 
e Vv ” 
Be ao, y me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Bosten Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared tor the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
pod = oan moctings. The book is 

tary and simple as —CO! 
the minute details at ow 

—y Cy yy of vee ng, etc., e 

same e€ it omits nothing which is essential to a 

knowledge of the princi q 

po age a P ples, rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional), 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The W 
of Everett, y Dany . 0 Woman Sugvage League 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free, 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING, 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stati and st landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 











BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





WANTED : A young housekeeper, aged about 26 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 
beep two servants, cornng twelve-room house. 

y wanted must be of high and eduea- 
tian, and will be een oe of the family. 





Wages, $20 per month and Address fally, 
MRS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chieago. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yy! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

* The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has sulscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


This week the eyes of the whole coun- 
try have been turned toward Chicago. 
A full account of the opening ceremonies 
has been given in all the daily papers, 
and need not be repeated here. 

Most of the buildings are still unfinished ; 
and it is a source of legitimate gratifica- 
tion to women that the Woman’s Buildiog 
was one of the very few that were practi- 
cally completed in time for the opening. 

On April 29, a large body of women 
met in the assembly room of the Woman’s 
Building to receive the many beautiful 
gifts presented by the women of this and 
other countries. 

The assembly room, which is in gold 
and white, was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion. On the raised platform at 
the eastern end stood the historic table. 
Potted plants, ferns, and palms were dis- 
posed around the platform, and in front 
of the table stood a rare collection which 
made a perfect mass of gorgeous coloring. 
The light fell softly through the stained 
glass windows at the rear. On the plat- 
form was the president of the Board of 
Lady Managers, Mrs. Bertha Honore 
Palmer, and the secretary, Mrs. Cook, to- 
gether with distinguished foreign visitors 
and those who made the presentations, 
including representatives from England, 
Germany, Japan, Siam, Australia, and 
many different States of the Union. 

Mrs. Trautman, of New York, First 
Vice-President, very gracefully intro- 
duced the speakers. 

Owing to the absence of Mrs. Ellen Call 
Long, the presentation of the Florida flag, 
which was to have come first, did not take 
place. 

Mrs. Knight presented, in the name of 
the women of Connecticut, the beautiful 
Connecticut room. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker being 
absent, the pen of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was not presented, as had been intended. 

Mrs. Jerry Morton, of Lexington, Ky., 
presented the room which the daughters 
of the blue-grass State have decorated in 
old colonial style for the Woman’s Build- 
ing. She also presented to Mrs. Carter, 
the designer of the room, a magnificent 
bouquet of roses. 

Mrs. French, in behalf of the women 
of Massachusetts, presented the stained 
glass windows which add so beautiful a 
finish to the assembly room. ‘I'he central 
window depiets Massacbusetts in the act 
of mothering the coming woman of lib- 
erty, progress and light, who has woven 
the full promise of culture and progres- 
sive leadership into all the movements of 
education, science, art and philanthropy. 
The central window is flanked by two 
smaller windows, the one on the left 
bearing the seal of the city of Chelsea, 
sent by the women of Chelsea, the one on 
the right the seal of Boston, sent by the 
women of this city. 

The Cincinnati room, decorated and 
designed by Miss Pittman, was presented 
by Miss Annie Laws, who read a compre- 
hensive paper, detailing its history and 
giving much information in regard to 
women’s work in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Tyema, in behalf of his country- 
women, presented the model Japanese 
room, and his speech won great applause. 

The California redwood room, one of 
the handsomest in the building, which 
was to have been presented by Mrs. Smith, 
was presented through a letter from Mrs. 
Frona E. White, who was herself too ill 
to attend. A vote of thanks was tendered 
Mrs. Hurlburt, who has labored untiringly 
to complete this room in time for the 
presentation. 

A desk of white holly wood, resembling 
carved ivory, the work of a South Caro- 
lina girl, was presented by Mrs. George 
Kidder. 

The Pennsylvania window and table of 
historic wood were presented by Mrs. 
Shelton. 

Mrs. Whalen, of Utah, in the name of 
the women of her State, presented a 
beautiful silken curtain, every strand of 
which was raised and woven by women. 

Perhaps no speaker stirred the hearts 
of the audience quite so much as did Mme. 
Zeman, President of the Society of Bo- 
hemian Women. She came as the bearer 
of gifts from the women of Bohemia, and 





in simple language she told the history 
of the struggles of the women of her 
country. 

Mrs. Robert Austin presented the vesti- | 
bule, the gift of English women. The | 
exquisite gold and silver filigree table, | 
sent by the women of New Mexico, was | 
presented by Mrs. Bartlett. This table 
was one of the costliest gifts, being 
thickly encrusted with turquoises and gar- | 
nets. On its top are representations of 
historic buildings in New Spain, in one of 
which General Lew Wallace wrote his 
**Ben Hur.” 

Mrs. Thompson, of Maryland, presented 
a marble bench, which she petitioned 
might stand at the eastern entrance, 
forming that paradox, a silent warden to 
a woman’s building. 

Mrs. Palmer then showed her own gifts 
from a Syrian girl of sixteen, who has 
never been out of her cwn country, but 
who has for some time past been in com- 
munication with Mrs. Palmer, and whose 
letters show unusual talent. The work 
she sent was a banner of white silk heavy 
with gold embroidery, accompanied by a 
letter. This was read, and was warmly 
applauded because of its simple appeal in 
behalf of Syrian women. 

And still the gifts poured in. Doors 
from West Virginia, presented by Miss 
Irene Jackson; marble pedestals from 
Georgia, presented by Mrs. Felton; an 
onyx slab from New Mexico; decorations 
of the corn palace, with the best wishes 
of the ladies of Sioux City, presented by 
their representative, Mrs. Ora Miller; 
stained glass windows from Iowa; chairs, 
oleanders, and cape jasmines from the 
Lone Star State, presented by Mrs. Ryan ; 
copper statues from Detroit, by Mrs. 
Angell; these to be used as electroliers ; 
the State flag of South Carolina, by Miss 
Florida Cunningham, who wove into the 
presentation speech the history of the 
Palmetto State; and a buffalo-horn chair 
from Kansas, by Miss Handbach. 

From the New York State Board was 
presented through Mrs. Trautman the 
beautiful library in the building. 

A carved oak settee was presented from 
the New Century Club of Delaware, by 
Mrs. Ball; a desk, tables, and other 
library furniture, from Mobile, Ala., by 
Mrs. Fordyce; from the State of Wash- 
jngton, through Mrs. Houghton, urns of 
sandstone and marble. 

Then the beautiful hammer, wound 
around its silver head with the gem- 
starred American flag, was lifted from its 
satin-lined casket and presented by Mrs. 
Langworthy, who paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Palmer in her presentation speech. Mrs. 
McAdow announced the rich gift of the 
women of Helena, a silver fountain with 
golden drinking cups. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler read her report, 
and announced that in ten days she hoped 
to turn a completed building over to the 
board. 

The flag of Mr. Knapp was not pre. 
sented, as it was being borne in procession 
before the old Liberty Bell. The silver 
and gold casket from Colorado, in which 
the last nail was to repose, was presented 
by Mr. Thatcher. 

Another avalanche of gifts followed. 
There was a table from Dalton County, 
Georgia, Tennessee marble for the vesti- 
bules, a marble column from Florida, from 
Minnesota a State flag, and work from 
Indian women. 

Mrs. Virginia Meredith expressed the 
thanks and acceptance of the board. 

After adjournment, an informal recep- 
tion was given to the distinguished guests. 

On May 1, long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the exercises in the Woman’s 
Building, the invited guests had assembled 
in the central hall. The opening strains 
of Jean Lugeborg von Bronzart’s grand 
march pealed out, and from every side 
applause broke forth as Mrs. Bertha 
Honore Palmer, the woman whose steady 
hand has been upon the helm so long, 
came upon the platform and stood in full | 
view of the great audience. 

The Inter- Ocean says: 

It was a dramatic moment, and the pic- 
ture presented was one never to be forgot- 
ten. She stood the central figure on a 
platform on which were assembled repre- 
sentative women of every clime. Around 
and above were the national colors, while 
flanking them were flags of all nations. 
Festoons of crimson and yellow bunting 
hid every unsightly board, and on the 
carved oak table stood jars of roses and 
lilies, while massed at the front of the 
platform and in every other place where 
they could be made effective were feathery 
palms and ferns, with gorgeous coloring 
of flowering plants between. In front on 
the platform sat the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, who have so ably seconded the 
work of their president, and all the rest 
of the available space was occupied by 
their guests, even the balconies above 
being crowded. 

As soon as the applause which greeted 
Mrs. Palmer died away, a prayer was 
offered by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, who spoke 
with hands uplifted, while the vast audi- 
ence stood with bowed heads. 

Next came a dramatic overture by Miss 
Frances Ellicott, of London, England, a 











: Annual Festival 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 


In view of the fact that the World's Congress of Representative Women will open at Chicago on 
May 15, and that this and other notable gatherings there will demand the presence of many friends 
who usually attend our May Convention and Festival in Boston, it has been deemed advisable to 
hold these in the second instead of the last week of May, this year, both for the convenience of 
our own speakers, and for the purpose of securing the attendance of some of the eminent women 
who are coming from abroad as delegates to the Chicago Congress. 

Ae Pl &! y y 
FESTIVAL 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
May 9, 


Will, therefore, be held at 
Music Hall, Boston, Tuesday, 


Beginning at 5 P. M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P.M. 
5.45 P.M. Speaking will begin at 7 o'clock. 

HON. GEORGE F. HOAR WILL PRESIDE, 
and among the eminent speakers who have promised to be present are our ever-welcome and 
beloved friend, 





Supper at 


MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, 
Of London, who revisits Boston after an absence of three years, 
MISS KIRSTINE FREDERIKSEN, 
Of Denmark, like Mrs. Chant a delegate to the Chicago Congress, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, Col. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE, Rev. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., 

Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, Rev. CHAS, G. AMES, 

Mrs. EDNAH D. CHENEY, ELMER H. CAPEN, Pres, of Tufts College, 
Mrs. ETTA H. OSGOOD, Portland, Me. 


And our staunch advocates and supporters in the present Massachusetts Legislature, 
Hon. FRANCIS P. ARNOLD, of Pembroke, 
MAHLON R. LEONARD, of Waltham, 
ALFRED 8S. ROE, of Worcester. 


Music will be furnished by the Marion Osgood Orchestra. 





THE SUPPER TABLES 
will be thirty-six in number, and will be presided over, as usual, by well-known ladies, represent- 
ing different localities. A partial list is as follows: 

Boston: Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Mrs. C. M. Burgess, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss 
A. E. Clapp, Miss Lucia T. Ames. South Boston: Mrs. Esther 8. Boland. East Boston: 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith. Charlestown: Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant. Winchester: Mrs. J. S. 
Nowell. Chestnut Hill: Mrs. J.S.Sawyer. Cambridge: Mrs. M. P.C. Billings. Dor- 
chester: Mrs. F. W.G.May. Roxbury: Miss R. F. Oliver, Mrs. E. L. Rexford. Somer- 
ville: Mrs. B. Pitman. Belmont: Mrs. Edward Whitney. Malden: Miss M. P. Wilson. 
Dedham: Mrs. J. H. Chadwick. Everett: Mrs. Bickford. West Newton: Mrs. Abby E. 
Davis, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. Woburn: Mrs. B. A. Stearns. Weymouth; Miss Susan H. 
Richards. Leagues in other towns wishing tables, or portions of tables, not yet assigned, should 
apply at once. The number of supper tickets is limited to nine hundred, and no more can be sold. 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Balcony,50 Cents ; in Second Balcony, 25 Cents. 


Tickets are now for sale by Miss Wilde, Woman's JouRNAL Office, 3 Park Street, to whom prompt 
application should be made in person or by letter. 


The Annual Convention of the New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 
PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 
Tue Business Meetino of the Association will be held in the church parlors at 10 A. M. 
Tue Pvsiic Meetines will be held (at 3 and 7.30 P.M.) in the church. Representatives 
from the several New England States will speak at these meetings, and at the evening session. 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE WILL PRESIDE, 
and addresses will be delivered by 
MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, 
MISS KIRSTINE FREDERIKSEN, and 
WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, Esa., ° 
Of St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mr. Starrorp is a prominent lawyer of the Green Mountain State, and asa 
member of the late Vermont Legislature, he carried, by his ability and eloquence, a municipal 
woman suffrage bill through the House of Representatives by the splendid majority of sixty-six votes. 








A RECEPTION TO MRS. ORMISTON CHANT AND MISS FREDERIKSEN 
Will be given at the Woman Suffrage Rooms, 3 Park Street, on Monday, May 8, from 3.30 to 5.30 
P.M., to which all friends of the cause are cordially invited. 
F. J. GARRISON, A. M. Lovaeg, 
Lucy Stone, Juvita W. Smita, 


Atice 8. BLACKWELL, 
Henny B. BLACKWELL, 


Committee of Arrangements. 








magnificent production, which the orches- 
tra and chorus rendered grandly. 

Then from the rear of the platform 
came a slight figure clad in gray, and the 
ode was read by its author, a Chicago 
girl, Miss Florence Wilkinson, daughter 
of Professor W. C. Wilkinson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The great audience 
gave close attention to her tribute to 
Queen Isabella. 

Mrs. Palmer made a fine address, includ- 
ing an eloquent plea for the right of | 


thanks to the audience, who greeted her 
| warmly. 

The Countess de Brazza sent as her 
| representative Madame Marietta, who 
| read the address prepared by her. It was 
| an eloquent tribute to Queen Marguerita 
| of Italy, who has done so much for the 
| women of that country. 

Interesting addresses were given by 
| Mrs. Fenwick Bedford and the Countess 
| of Aberdeen, of England. 

Frau Professor Kaselowsky presented 





women to work. Incidentally, she took the greeting of the German Empress, and 
occasion to protest against the ‘‘pedestal | gave a brief summary of women’s work in 


theory.” She said: 

Freedom and justice for all are infinitely 
more to be desired than pedestals for a 
few. 


theory, and that I always suspect the 
motives of any one advancing it. Is it 
not the natural and fine relation between 
husband and wife, or between friends, 
that they should stand side by side, the 
fine qualities of each supplementing and 
assisting those of the other? 


The Inter-Ocean says: ‘The jubilate of 


| Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, Mass., 


seemed a fitting climax to an address 
which was in itself a jubilate over the 
emancipation of women. The silken flag 
which had been borne in the procession 


before the old Liberty Bell was brought | 


to the front at this juncture by Mr. Knapp, 
who presented it to the board of lady 
managers. But before the silken folds 
passed from his possession, he clipped 
from them and from the heavy tassels a 
souvenir for the president of the board. 
Mrs. Thatcher, of Chicago, presented, it 
with the silver scissors which had severed 
the shreds from the banner. 

Mrs. Palmer gracefully accepted souve- 
nir and scissors, and, in the name of the 
board, the flag. She said: ‘‘We shall 
carry it to bloodless victories, but we shall 
honor it none the less.” 

It had been hoped that each of the dis- 
tinguished foreign ladies present would 
give an address; but the Duchess of 
Veragua does not speak English, so her 
excuses were made by Mrs. Palmer, the 
Duchess herself smilingly bowing her 


I beg leave to state that, person- | 
ally, I am not a believer in the pedestal | 


| her country. 
| The Russian Princess Schalowsky, too, 
| told of the work of her country women, 


spirit. 


Mrs.Trautman,as a representative of the | 


Committee on Federal Legislation, with 


which committee Mrs. Palmer has worked | 
unceasingly, then expressed the love and | 


admiration they felt for her, and in their 

name presented her a silver crown of 
| laurel leaves. This was not down on the 

programme. Mrs. Palmer was quite over- 
| come, and begged to be allowed to express 
| her thanks in private. 
The golden nail from the women of 
| Montana was then presented by Mrs. Rich- 
| ards, of that State. When she spoke of 
the nail as the last golden link in the chain 
which binds the sisterhood of States, 
through the sisterhood of women, the ap- 
plause was great. 

It was an exciting moment when Mrs. 
Palmer drew from its jewelled receptacle 
the precious nail, and with uplifted ham- 
mer prepared to drive itin. She had not 
been coached, she said, in her new role, 
and she rather feared the result. But she 
hesitated only for a moment before plac- 
ing in its position in the block prepared 
for it the famous last nail, and vigoreusly, 
and as though she meant that every stroke 
should tell, drove it home. 

As the last blow was given, amid cheer- 
ing and waving of handkerchiefs, the 
band broke into ‘‘America.” It was just 





and begged that American and Russian | 
| women might join hands, at least in | 





what was needed to allow the audience to 
let out their pent-up enthusiasm. 

A benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin, and the meeting adjourned. 


oe 
SUFFRAGE BY INTIMIDATION. 


In Brussels, April 21, the Senate ap- 
proved the compromise granting man- 
hood suffrage, accompanied by plural 
voting based on education and property, 
as adopted by the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives. By the Belgian constitution, the 
power of making laws is vested in the 
Chamber of Representatives and the 
| Senate. 
| This concession was wrung from a re- 
luctant Legislature by insurrection and 
intimidation. It was preceded by a gen- 
eral strike of working men, and by riotous 
demonstrations, suppressed by the au- 
thorities with great difficulty and loss of 
life. It calls to mind the significant 
remark of George William Curtis, that 
every great extension of suffrage in 
European history has been accomplished 





or unwilling to resort to violence, will 
have to rely upon moral forces alone for 
their enfranchisement. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the 
United States, except in the exceptional 
case of the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Island, 
successive enfranchisements have been 
accomplished without any threat of 
physical force. The property qualifica- 
tions yielded to a political threat, made 
not so much by the disfranchised million 
of poor white men, as by the leaders of 
a political party, sustained by its own 
voters and by an outside pressure of 
unorganized public opinion. The race 
qualification yielded to the urgent effort 
of political leaders exerted upon partisan 
Legislatures, after the rank and file of 
the party had refused to remove it in 
every State where the question had been 
submitted to the voters. ‘The poll-tax 
qualification for voting has recently been 
abolished in Massachusetts by the voters 
themselves. And in no one of these cases, 
so far as we can ascertain, has any peti- 
tion, or appeal, or organized demand for 
suffrage ever been made in their own be- 
half by the parties disfranchised. The 
poor white men, the colored men, and the 
Massachusetts tax defaulters had not 
asked for suffrage. It was extended by 
the voluntary action of parties desirous of 
securing the political support of the 
classes enfranchised. 

The victories which the woman suf- 
frage movement has thus far gained have 
all been achieved without any threat of 
force behind the demand, and without an 
organized appeal by the majority of 
women. And these gains have been con- 
siderable. 

Fifty years ago, women were not 
allowed to vote anywhere in the world. 
To-day they are voting in 21 States and 
Territories on school questions; on all 
municipal questions in Kansas, England, 
Scotland, and the Canadian Provinces, 
and on all questions in Wyoming. In 
every case these women have been enfran- 
chised by the voluntary action of voters 
expressed through legislative enactments. 

Judging, therefore, from American 
precedents, the full enfranchisement of 
women will be attained by the voluntary 
action of individuals and of parties, 
prompted mainly by a sense of justice and 
personal good will. If any additional 
pressure is possible, it will consist in a 
well-grounded hope and expectation that 
the men and the parties that are promi- 
nent in this great act of justice will re- 
ceive, as they will deserve, the grateful 
recognition of the enfranchised millions 
of American women. H. B. B. 

— +2 — 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Charity Club of Boston has already 
578 members, and is growing fast. 
| The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
| Mass., gave a reception and breakfast on 
| May 3 to Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary A. 
| Livermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. 
Marie E. Zakrzewska, Miss Julia A. 
| Sprague, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. In 
spite of a rainy day, about 250 persons 
sat down to the beautifully decorated 
tables. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, the 
president of the club, presided and intro- 
duced the speakers. The badge of the 
club is a pansy, and each guest was pre- 
sented with a pretty souvenir. 

The new Century Club of Wilmington, 
Delaware, is only four years old, but it 
has over three hundred members, and has 
lately built a beautiful and spacious new 
club house upon a woman’s stock com- 
pany basis. The formal opening was cel- 
ebrated by an afternoon conference, in 
which guests from other clubs partici- 
pated, and by an evening reception, in 
which the whole town was interested. 
“The Woman’s Club” was the subject 
for the afternoon’s discussion. Among 
the speakers were Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
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ex-president of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Jennie de la M. Lozier, 
president of Sorosis, and Mrs. Helen His- 
cock Backus, president of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Woman’s Club. Mrs. Mumford, 
in her paper on the effect the woman’s 
club may have upon the community, 
spoke of the interests of woman as in- 
volved in municipal matters. She said: 


Her counsels and her efforts ought to 
be felt in the larger administration of the 
housekeeping of the town, village or city 
within which she lives. She is the econ- 
omist. Long training in hard problems 
of how to make small incomes cover large 
expenses has made her such. On her 
have fallen the See A economies, 
until to administer with saving care has 
grown to be her very nature. That abil- 
ity of hers might well be applied to the 
community, and greatly benefit the town, 
the city or the village. In doing this, she 
need not take up the practice of politics, 
so called. I am only looking forward to 
the time when these matters of commu- 
nity regulation shall be placed on a strictly 
business basis, in which condition the na- 
tive and trained ability of the sex should 
be made available for the good of all. 
Moreover, whether for weal or woe, or 
whether you or I believe in it or not, 





‘ woman is undoubtedly steadily moving on 


to the franchise. 

Miss Harriet Thayer Durgin lately read 
before the Ymerian Club of Boston a 
paper on ‘‘ Women of the Colonial Period,” 
which contained so large an amount of 
rare and valuable data us to make it an 
importa nt historical monograph. All who 
heard it warmly urged that the paper 





should be published. F. M. A. 
le 

SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY, PA., APRIL 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are holding a series of suffrage 
meetings in Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and 
surrounding towns. Mrs. 8. M. Perkins 
was here during the third week of April, 
and held several meetings. ‘Those who 
heard were so pleased that they desired 
her return. She will be present at our 
meetings this week and next. 

On May 9 we shall hold a Convention, 
day sessions in Carnegie Hall, Allegheny, 
and evening sessions in the Third United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg. Rev. J. 
T. McCrary, D. D., United Presbyterian, 
and Rev. George Hodges, D. D., Episco- 
pal, will address the evening meeting. 
These are among the most talented and 
influential ministers in the two cities, and 
we look forward to a very successful 
meeting. JENNIE HINDMAN. 


er 


LODGINGS IN CHICAGO. 


The following list of lodging and 
boarding places in Chicago is sent by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. Several others 
have already.been mentioned in these 


columns: 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 

Mrs. Marion H. Perkins, 3929 Indiana 
Ave.—Lodging only. Half block from elevated 
railroad station; twenty minutes’ ride on El. 
railroad to Fair Grounds, same to centre of 
city. Several cafés within one and a half blocks, 
where meals cost fifty cents each. Rooms 
accommodate two, three, and four persons. 
Minimum price for lodging, $1.00 per day each 
person. 

Miss Abbie Low, 6352 Dickey St., 
Englewood, I11.—Electric car to Fair Grounds 
in ten minutes. Lodging, $1.00 per day, each 
person, in rooms accommodating from two to 
four persons. Breakfast served at a reasonable 
rate. Special terms by the month for parties 
given on application. Address until May Ist, 
721 Cedar St., Kalamazoo. 

Mrs. J. M. Bell, 466 La Salle Ave.— 
Lodging only. Rooms by the month at prices 
from $30 up. Register fee of $3.00 required on 
engaging room. Table board conveniently 
near. Refers, by permission, to Mrs. Gen. Wm. 
E. Strong. 

LODGING HOUSES. 

Family Dormitory, Cor. 75th St. and 
Yates Ave.—One mile from Fair Grounds. 
Two blocks from Station of Illinois Central rail- 
road; 40 minutes by railroad to Art Palace. 
Rates for two people in a room, 50 cents each 
person. Meals near at 50 cents each. Family 
dormitory rooms must be taken and paid for be- 
fore May Ist, to secure these rates, as prices will 
be advanced after that date. 

North Entrance Hotel, Cor. 57th St. 
and Lake Ave.—aAt north entrance of Fair 
grounds. One-half block from railroad station ; 
26 minutes on railroad to Art Palace. Rates for 
two persons in a room, best rooms $1.50 per day 
each person. Other rooms at $1. Good café 
Opposite the hotel, meals at 50 cts. 


HOTELS. 


Palmer House.— Rooms, without meals, 
from $1.50 per day, each person (2 in a room), 
and up. The foreign representatives to the 
Woman’s Congress will be entertained at the 
Palmer House by the National Council of 
Women. 

Great Northern Hotel. Centrally lo- 
cated.—Rooms, without meals, for each person 
(2 in a room) $2.50 per day. American plan, 
each person (2 in a room) $4.00 per day. 


———____$_~@>— — 


SOUVENIR COINS. 

The 40,000 souvenir quarter - dollars, 
which Congress authorized to be minted 
for the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, have just been issued. 
These souvenir coins are of peculiar 
interest, for several reasons. The act of 
Congress authorizing their issue only 
Provides for the minting of $10,000, or 
40,000 quarters, hence they will be ex- 
tremely rare. They are certain to com- 
mand the attention of women the world 
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over, since they are the first recognition 
by any government of the position that 
women are attaining in art, industrial 
and social movements. The coin itself will 
be a work of art. The fulldesign has not 
been announced, but the obverse side is to 
bear the portrait of Queen Isabella. One 
of the special features of the new coin is 
that it is the first issued by this govern- 
ment to bear the portrait of a woman. 
Other coins bear the Goddess of Liberty, 
and similiar ideal figures, but this is the 
first portrait of a real woman. ‘The coin 
is intended by the National Government 
to commemorate two important eventa— 
the aid given by Queen Isabella to Colum- 
bus which enabled him to make the voy- 
age of discovery to America; and the first 
special provision made by the United 
States Government for the adequate par- 
ticipation of women in an enterprise of 
world-wide importance. 


—- ~ -- ~ee — 


OUR NEW YORK LEITER. 
NEw YorK City, APRIL 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

As was predicted, the Legislature ad- 
journed on Thursday last without making 
laws of any of the pending measures of 
especial interestto women. Nevertheless, 
there were some remarkable votes. The 
bill giving women the right of suffrage 
for delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention passed the Assembly by a vote of 
seventy-seven ayes to twenty-nine noes. 
The village suffrage bill was lost in the 
Assembly, and the Saxton bill extending 
the power of factory inspectors over 
women in mercantile establishments was 
lostin the Senate. The bill providing that 
there shall be women on all Boards of 
Education in the State did not reach a 
vote. The handsome majority on the Con- 
stitutional Convention bill was a gratify- 
ing evidence of sympathy, though of no 
practical importance. 

On Monday evening, the graduating 
exercises of the Women’s Law School 
took place at Carnegie Music Hall. 
Twenty-three young women sat on the 
platform. Seven of these intend to com- 
plete a full law course and claim admission 
to the bar; the others have only attended 
the courses of lectures for general infor- 
mation. In age the scholars ranged from 
nineteen to fifty. 

Chancellor McCracken presided, and 
Prof. Isaac Franklin Russell, who has 
been the lecturer in place of Mrs. Kempin, 
made an address. Miss Minna Minton 
Dyke réad an essay on ‘“‘Christianity and 
the Common Law.”’ Miss Emma Joseph- 
ine Battersby gave a paper on ‘‘Law.” 
Mrs. Mary Marcella Lilly gave one on 
‘*Perpetual Peace.” She was the fortu- 
nate winner of the scholarship prize. Mrs. 
Laura Geddes Smith had honorable men- 
tion, and certificates were awarded to the 
graduates. 

Mrs. Leonard Weber, the president of 
the Board of Trustees, who has done so 
much for the success of the school, delivy- 
ered an admirable address, in which she ap. 
pealed for funds with which to defray the 
expenses of the institution. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall was in the city 
last week, having come from Wilmington, 
Del., where she had held a most success- 
ful meeting under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club. She was present at the 
business meeting of Sorosis on Monday, 
and urged the formation of committees of 
reception to meet the foreign delegates to 
the International Congress on their ar- 
rival here. As a result of her suggestions, 
on Saturday afternoon a meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Jennie M. 
Lozier, president of Sorosis. Women rep- 
resenting many different organizations 
were present. Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed for receiving the delegates, and 
the possibility of holding a public recep- 
tion was discussed. Thus far, however, 
so little definite information has been 
obtainable that these good intentions are 
rendered difficult of execution. Our Suf- 
frage League would especially have liked 
to entertain the Countess of Aberdeen 
and Mrs. Cobden Unwin, but a cablegram 
to your correspondent from Lady Aber- 
deen contains the discouraging words, 
‘*Regret. Impossible.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


—- Or — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. BELLE M. PARKINSON. 


Mrs. Belle M. Parkinson died at the 
City Hospital, Boston, on April 17. 

She was an earnest, energetic, true- 
hearted woman. Left a widow in her 
early womanhood, she has been both 
mother and father to an only son, who 
survives her. 

She had ever a ready ear and a helpful 
hand to lend to suffering humanity, and 
the sick and the dying felt her tender 
eare. She lent a hearty support to the 
cfuse of temperance. She was a strong 


| tation, and then by special invitation a 


being one of the charter members of the 
Everett League, and an ex-president. | 
Very close to her heart lay its work, and | 
she was ever foremost in executing it. 
She was constant in season and out of | 
season, working often beyond her strength. 
She was to us the embodiment of zeal 

and courage. 
Her law of life was the Golden Rule, 
and she has passed on full of good works. 
We, as a League, feel a personal loss in 
her sudden demise ; but we shall ever hold | 
her in loving remembrance, as one who | 
did what her hands found to do with self- | 
denying helpfulness. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It seemed, as we looked our last on the 
sweet face, that she had heard the ‘Well 


done!” and was satisfied. 8. P.M. 


NOTES AND NEWS. | 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells and Mrs. 8. K. Lothrop are 
among the ladies representing Boston on 
the committee for the Conference of 
Unitarian Women at the World’s Fair. 


The Philadelphia Ledger comes out in 
a changed form, enlarged, improved, 
and illustrated. Enclosed in the new 
form is a sample of the four-page small 
first issue of 1836. Success to the clean, 
self-respecting and valuable pages now 
enlarged! 

A Political Equality Club has been 
formed at Courtland, O., with the fol- 
lowing officers : 

| 


President—Mrs. Lulu Lyon. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Betsey Mayhew. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Lucy T. Andrews. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Ledah Larnard. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. M. Dawson. 
| 





The world moves. The ‘Beacon So- 
ciety” of Boston has had eighty-four din- | 
ners, and not until the last one have | 
ladies ever been invited to sit at its table. 
So pleasant was this last dinner that 
hereafter, it is said, ladies will always sit 
at the banquet. 

A lecture on equal suffrage was given 
in the Baptist church at So. Hanson, 
Mass., on April 25, by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, under the auspices of the So. 
Hanson W.C.T.U. Music was contrib- 
uted by a quartette of young men and 
women, and after the meeting there was 
a reception at the home of Mrs. Damon, 
the president of the Union, with refresh- 
ments and a pleasant social hour. 

A call has been issued for a convention 
of men and women interested in woman 
suffrage to meet at Dallas, Texas, on May 
10, to organize a State Equal Suffrage 
Association. The call is signed by Mrs. 
Rebecca Henry Hayes, of Galveston, 
Vice-President for Texas of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, of San Antonio, 
State Superintendent of Franchise for the 
Texas W. C. T. U.; Grace Danforth, 
M. D., of Granger; Mrs. Amelia Mohl, 
who is on the editorial staff of the 
Houston Post; Mrs. Elizabeth Strong 
Tracy, of Houston, late State Reporter to 
the Union Signal; Mrs. W. S. Herndon, 
of Tyler, President of the Northeastern 
Divis‘on. W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Margaret 
L. Watson, of Beaumont, correspondent 
New Orleans Delta; Mrs. Bettie Gay, of 
Columbus, of the Texas Alliance; Mrs. 
Mary E. Prendergast, President Mexia W. 
C. T. U., and Ellen Lawson Dabbs, M. D., 
of Fort Worth. All callers will be wel- 
comed by Mrs. Hayes and Committee at | 
the Windsor, Dallas, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 9, from 10 o’clock to 1 o’clock. 

The interest the farmers are taking in 
the question of equal rights for women is 
most encouraging. The vote of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut State Granges, 
as well as votes of local Granges within a | 
twelve-month, is a significant sign of the 
times. On April 29, the District Grange 
which includes those of Plymouth and 
Bristol Counties met at North Bridge- 
water, Mass. The men and women of | 
this Grange had come some of them from 
a distance which required a start at four 
o’clock in the morning, and a wagon ride 
of miles before the cars could be reached; | 
but there they were, ready to attend to 
the business of the Grange. After this, 
the young men and maidens, with older | 
women to advise, spread a bountiful and 
excellent dinner,which was discussed with 
evident relish. Then came music, a reci- | 








speech by Mrs. Lucy Stone on the| 
changes and the gains that a hundred 
years have made for women. These men 
and women, farmers’ ‘wives and daugh- 
ters, who deal with the earth, get honest 
answers from it, and are prepared to deal 
honestly with ideas. Hence their friendly 
attitude to the cause of equal rights. They 
will be our right-hand helpers yet. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 











advocate of woman’s enfranchisement, 





478 Washington Street, meeny opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight. 


| Established 1882. 
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good rooms neatly aud uicely furnished 


Bath rooms on each floor. 


The Menoken. 


5415 to 5421 Cottage Grove Ay. 
(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 





Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
lark, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of che Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to the several entrances 
tothe Fair. Accessible to city by eable and elevated 
railroads, five cents fare. Ten minutes’ walk to 
Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
tive minutes by cable. 

Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, 
Convenient restaurant facilities. 


NO BAR. 


No more delightful or convenient stopping place for families, mothers with small children, or select 


parties of ladies can be found in the city, 


Among the first to list their names on our books was Mrs. 


Helen M, Gougar, the well known W. C, T. U, lecturer and writer. 


Rooms for one week or more can now be secured at $3.00 per day per room, 
Payments, $3.00 when securing room, one-half of the remainder upon notification 


to a room, as desired, 


One, two, or three persons 


of date of using; balance onarrival. Notice of arrival should be given thirty days in advance, in order that 
there may be no confusion in the assignment of rooms, Make dates when securing your rooms if possible, 

If, for any reason, you cannot come at the date you first name, or, for any reason, you wish to change 
it, you can’ do so by giving 15 days’ notice previous to first date, and later date made—or you can send any 


other guest in your place, 


aa Make your remittances in Chicago or New York drafts. 


DON’T send home checks, We will send 


you receipt as soon as your remittance arrives, also credit you with same on our books, and the receipt 
will be good for its equivalent in lodgings when presented. Make all drafts payable to and make all 


remittances direct to 


L. J. LANPHERE, 211i Wabash Avenue, CHICACO, ILL. 


REFERENCES :—Cou. W. G. BENTLEY, Vice-Pres. Columbia National Bank, Chicago; Hon. THos. 
B. BRYAN, Vice-Pres. World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago; DAvip B. CONKLIN, Artist, 28 New 
York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eptrors Woman's Journal 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET. 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Week beginning MONDAY, MAY 8, 


Bronson Howard’s New Comedy Drama, 


“Aristocracy. 


Complete Original Cast and Production. 
(FROM PALMER’S THEATRE, NEW YORK.) 


HayMAN and CuHas. 


Management of AL. 
Wed. 


FrouMan. Evenings at 7.45 precisely. 
and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday Evening, May 8. 


BENEFIT 
S. J. Hamilburg, 


TREASURER. 


“The Crust of Society,” 


Mrs. Stetson as Mrs. Eastlake Chapel. 

Tuesday, and Wednesday Matiaee— 
“THE CRUST OF SOCIETY.” 

Thursday, May 11—Grand Revival of 
Boucicault’s Play, “LED ASTRAY.” 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 
Evenings at 8. 
BUT THREE WEEKS MORE TO SEE 
HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Seats may be secured for the remaining perform- 
ances. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON 


WEEK COMMENCING MAY 8. 
Atkinson’s Worid Famous 


“PECK’S BAD BOY.” 
THEE.(.HALL CLEANSING G0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 

















Saturday Matinee at 2. 


. Manager 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer Boasding Seuse, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add Mrs. Susan 
T. caverns, 35 Sherman Place, Wo’ , on 
premises, or H. B.iBlackwell, 3 Park St., Boston 

N. B.—Will pay any real estate agent who first 
introduces a ve. a commission of 244 per cent. ,in 
case a sale is effected to. the}party introduced. 











1 AE. 


Tour 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 






















THIS IS THE 


\ ROUNDED RIB 
\ "ON HOLDING EDGES 


of Fastener of Warren 

Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters 





















The must 
most 
come om There 
fortable ” 
and sen- are 
sible hose / 
supporter. /*/ countless, 
/*/and worth- 
| less imita- 
\ tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 
All 
uine War- 
rens have 
‘csaped o0 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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BY MARTHA YOUNG. 





Ah, sweet to be a song, a song, 

In whose accordancies belong 

The dearest thoughts that brain can form, 
The fondest words that lips can warm, 
The gentlest notes that heart can beat, 
The widest truths beliefs entreat! 

Then life should not be dragged along 
With tribute both for Right and Wrong. 


Or sweet to drift, a broken bloom, 
Perfection ripe for early tomb, 

With petals wide, buoyed by the air— 
Touching in flight some maiden’s hair, 
Caught in some happy lover's band, 
Dropped on some brooklet’s surface bland ; 
Nor feel long Winter's sapless gloom, 

Nor barren days without perfume. 


Or bliss to be one fervent prayer, 

Whose trustfulness no doubts impair, 

On swiftest wings rushing to God, 

Unwitting of fierce Terror’s rod ; 

Storming the citadels of bliss, 

Time’s worthful wealth hoarded for this; 

No more the tedious days to bear, 

Checkered with hope and dull despair. 
Greensborough, Ala. 
siataililaataiaiaie 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


BY PURITANA. 


A Rabbi's child and Puritan's once met; 
And, like those fabled mates, with each a wing, 
That only soar when they together cling, 
These comrades happy joyed in mutual debt 
For rich ancestral stores most alien. Yet— 
As greatest pleasures know no lasting spring— 
Death came; but sunny Mem’ry comforting, 
In tears with brightest rays her rainbow set. 





Might Naomi not often glean with Ruth, 
And thus give time a double joy and worth? 
It takes the each and all from every clime 
To cull auspiciously the seeds of truth; 
To win anew a Paradise for earth, 
And reap in joy the harvest—truth sublime. 
— Lowell Courier. 





os 


IN HAMPTON ROADS. 








BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Blue sky above, blue sea below, 

A rainbow flutter from fort and fleet, 
Flashing of signals to and fro, 

And the ocean highway a thronging street. 


Banners flung on the April air, 
Thunder of cannon in brave salute, 

The drum’s deep note and the trumpet’s blare, 
The mellow music of pipe and flute. 


Seafaring men, with faces tanned 
By sun and tempest and windy weather, 
A chain of commerce that land with land 
Links the States of the world together. 


And back of it all, to-day, one sees 

The swart, stern brow of the Genoese; 

And under it all, to-day, one hears 

The diapason of time’s long years. 
—Harper's Weekly. 
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A MAY MORNING IN VENICE. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Oh, for Venice, and opal days 
Made of the May-time’s rosy haze 
And the sheen of the pale-green waterways! 


Swerving gondola, swiftly glide! 
Bear us back to the garden-side, 
Where the dappled canal is cool and wide. 


Rich reflections that flow and fleet, 
Spread with colors the liquid street 
For the tread of the spring wind’s viewless feet. 


Lo, the garden is flushed anew; 
Faintly smiling, the sky looks through 
Light young leaves, that laugh to the blue. 


Chasing shadows and sunbeams gay 
Touch the Cupids of marble gray ; 
They are old, and cold, and will not play. 


Better a wingless boy to be, 
Brown and ruddy and full of glee, 
Taking his share of the sun and sea! 


Oh, for Venice, when comes the spring 

Gem-like days on the deep to fling, 

That gleam and are gone, like the Doge’s ring! 
—St. Nicholas. 


—e, 


A PUMPKIN PIE. 


When the Federal General Grierson 
made his famous cavalry raid through 
Mississippi, the women of the State were 
speechless with indignation at the ruthless 
invasion of their sacred soil. Not a tear 
was shed as the Roman matrons buckled 
on the armor of the home guards — old, 
gray-haired ‘‘majors” and ‘‘colonels,” who 
had mustered with flint-locks, and young 
boys just in their teens. 

All who could bear arms went pouring 
forth with impetuous speed, and swiftly 
formed in the ranks of war. The invaders 
were beset front, flank and rear by an un- 
disciplined but pertinacious foe. The wily 
general’s march was executed in deux 
temps to avoid the harassing enemy 
which he dared not halt and disperse. 
Many blue coats from the invading 
column were picked off by the wayside, 
and every straggler was gobbled up by 
the ubiquitous home guards. 

They sent the wounded Yankees to the 
nearest hospital. A number were taken 
to Columbus, where a Confederate hos- 





pital had been established under the | 
supervision of the Soldiers’ Aid Society. | 
The society was composed of the women | 
of Columbus, who had organized at the | 
beginning of the war. The hospital was | 
full of sick and wounded Confederates, 
but the ladies made room for the ‘*hated | 
Yankees” as a Christian duty. 

To relieve the crowded hospital, a dozen | 
Confederates were removed to the house | 
of a dear old lady, who made them com- | 
fortable on cots in her parlors. 

This old lady had three sons in the | 
army. Her husband was on duty with the | 
home guards. Her carriage horses were 
in the artillery service, anda pair of plan- 
tation mules pulled her carriage. Her 
spinning wheels and looms were manufac- | 
turing gray jeans, and even while she | 
slept, her fingers moved, as when awake | 
she knitted socks for the soldiers. 

Daily she drove to the hospital, and 
went through the wards, followed by her 
negro woman bearing a basket of home- | 
made dainties, which she dispensed to the 
sick. With Christian charity, she ex- 
tended her ministrations to the Yankee 
ward. She could not love them—they had 
invaded her home and shed the blood of 
her kinsmen—but she could return ‘good 
for evil.” It required, however, no small 
effort on her part to divide with the 
enemy’s sick the dainties so hard to get 
in the blockaded South. She did so be- | 
cause it was a duty, but herheart was not 
in the work. 

There was one of Grierson’s soldiers— 
scarcely a man in years—who lay on his 
cot in the delirium of fever. The kindly 
black face of the nurse who bathed his 
head was strange to him, but he smiled 
feebly when he looked into the gentle 
face of the old lady who bent over him, 
and he called her ‘‘mother.”” At that 
moment the heart of the old lady surren- 
dered, and she took that Yankee boy for 
her own. 

Never was invalid more tenderly nursed, 
and never hung life on a more slender 
thread. She watched him from day to 
day, and administered with tireless hand 
medicine and liquid food. He lingered 
days and weeks, his brain clouded with 
fever fancies, and the flesh shrunken upon 
his bones. 

One morning there was a gleam of in- 
telligence in his pale blue eyes as he 
looked uf at the kind, earnest face of the 
Southern woman, and he _ whispered, 
‘*Water.”’ After a few sips he continued, 
“I thought you was mother, but I guess 
I won’t see her no more.” 

He closed his eyes, and the old lady 
sent at once forthe surgeon. ‘The doctor 
felt his pulse, and remarked, ‘‘ His vitality 
is very low. We must try to build him 
up with stimulants and nourishing 
liquids.” 

These were obtained, but he refused | 
positively to touch the whisky, as he had | 
promised his mother never to do so, he | 
said, and had taken the pledge. He swal- | 
lowed the beef tea with reluctance. The | 
fever had gone, and with it nearly all the | 

| 








life that was in him. 

The old lady looked sadly upon the | 
emaciated form and shrunken cheeks of 
the poor boy. She forgot that he was an | 
enemy, and saw only a mother’s son | 
among strangers and sick unto death. | 
Her soul went out in a great wave of 
sympathy to the invalid. 

In vain she tempted his appetite with 
each of the liquid foods within the formula 
allowed by the surgeon. She could not 
persuade him to take stimulants, and his 
vitality continued to sink daily. To her | 
question whether there was anything he | 
would like to eat, he answered, ‘‘Pump- | 
kin pie.”’ 

But the doctor said it would kill him in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘‘Pumpkin pie” became the lad’s day- | 
long and night-long plaint. It made the 
old lady’s heart bleed to refuse it. 

‘Doctor, can’t you save the poor fel- 
low?” she asked. 

The doctor answered gravely, ‘Madam, | 
I am afraid all your work has been in | 
vain. He cannot hold out much longer.” | 

After the doctor had gone, the dying 


| boy opened his eyes and whispered wist- | 


fully, ‘‘Please—just one piece!” 
‘**Yes, you shall have it!” said the old | 
lady, and as she stepped into her carriage | 
and ordered the driver to ‘‘Whip up those | 
mules and drive home quick,” there was | 
in her face the same expression of deter- | 
mination which may be seen on that of | 
the soldier when he clinches his musket | 
and dashes at a battery of gatling guns. | 
The pumpkin pie was made. The crisp | 
crust was rolled out by the beautiful | 
hands of the old lady, who was careful | 
not to let the tears that rolled down her | 
cheeks drop into it. | 
The same evening, the homely mules | 
trotted briskly to the hospital. It was a | 
terrible thing she was about to do. 
She went again to the surgeon’s office. 
Again she asked, ‘“‘Doctor, is there no 
hope for that poor Yankee boy?” 


‘*Madam, I can do nothing more. He | 


| perate, and honorable. 


will be dead before morning,’’ was the 
answer. 

Quickly, but resolutely, she made her 
way to the couch of death. She dismissed 
the nurse, and took her seat. After 


awhile the boy opened his eyes, and she 


held out a slice of pumpkin pie. 

He opened his mouth, and she broke the 
pie into bits and fed him, weeping quietly 
the while. When the slice was finished, 
his hollow eyes seemed to devour her as 


he murmured, ‘*More!”’ 


She hesitated a moment, and then, whis- 
pering, ‘God forgive me!” she gave him 
a second slice. 

He closed his eyes, and she watched him 
until he breathed regularly, and then she 
quickly stole away. She felt as a mur- 
derer must feel, but she could not make 
up her mind to watch her victim dying. 
At home once more, the old lady locked 
herself in her room. 

Early the next morning, those mules 
again trotted briskly to the hospital. 

The nurse reported that her patient had 
slept quietly all night. While the old 
lady looked anxiously down on his wasted 
form, he opened his eyes, and said, in a 
strong voice, ‘‘Where’s the other half of 
that pumpkin pie?” 


Coffins werevery scarce in the Confeder- 
acy, and the hospital steward congratu- 
lated himself that the surgeon was mis- 
taken when he said the Yankee boy would 
die.— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY WOMEN WANT 
TO VOTE. 





1. Because it is fair and right that 
those who obey the laws should have a 
voice ia making them, and that those who 
pay taxes should have a voice as to the 
amount of the tax and the way in which 
it shall be spent. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
says: “If the principle on which we 
founded our government is true, that 
taxation must not be without representa- 
tion, and if women hold property and are 
taxed, it follows that women should be 
represented in the State by their votes. I 
think the State can no more afford to dis- 
pense with the aid of women in its affairs 
than can the family.” 

2. Because it is the quietest, easiest, 
most dignified and least conspicuous way 
of influencing public affairs. It takes 
much less expenditure of time, labor and 
personal presence to go up to the ballot- 
box, drop in a slip of paper and come 
away, than to stand al] day at the polls 
offering coffee and entreaties to a mis- 
cellaneous crowd of voters. Above all, 
the ballots would be effectual; the coffee 
and entreaties too often are not. 

3. Because it would elevate and broaden 
women’s minds to take part of the spare 
time which they now spend on fancy- 
work, wax flowers, crazy quilts and gos- 
sip, and devote it to the study of public 
questions. It would make them more 
intelligent companions for their husbands, 
and broader-minded mothers for their 
children. If women understood politics, 
aman would not be obliged to leave his 
wife and go down to the store of an even- 
ing in order to find some one with whom 
to talk over the questions in which he is 
most interested. 

4. Because it would-increase women’s 
influence. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, ‘‘the 
mother of Ben Hur,” lately said, speaking 
of the exclusion of women from all voice 
in regard to public affairs: ‘*Think of 
the effect of this dishonor upon the boys 
of the land. The mother tries to teach 
her boy that he must be pure, and tem- 
That boy goes 
out from his mother, and the first thing 
he meets with neutralizes and gives the 
lie to all his mother’s teachings. He says 
to himself, ‘Why, mother says so and so;’ 
but he finds men in high places violating 
all those teachings, and he begins to con- 
clude that his mother does not know 
much about it. From that minute that 
boy discounts his mother’s judgment, and 
though she must still have a hold on his 
affections, she does not have a hold upcn 


| him in any other way. There is where 


ou wrong us, gentlemen, and cripple us 


| in training men who will make the states- 


men of this nation. If you want us to 


make statesmen, you must give the women | 


an interest in the government, and you 


| must count their opinions.” 


5. Because it would result in the elec- 
tion of better men to office. In Wyoming, 
soon after the passage of the woman suf- 
frage law, a man was elected who was 
popular with his party, but who was a 
secret drinker. After his election he grew 
more careless, went into saloons openly, 
and was several times seen on the street 
the worse for liquor. The politicians of 
his party did not care. When his term 
was out, they re-nominated him. A man 
came home from the caucus, and his wife 
asked him who the candidate was. 
He told her. **Why,” she said, ‘that 
man cannot possibly be re-elected.” 
‘*Why not?’ asked her husband, in sur- 

rise. The wife made no answer, but she 
put on her sunbonnet and went out and 


| talked with the woman next door, over 


the fence. The woman next door then put 
on her sunbonnet, and went out and 
talked with her next neighbor, and so 
they passed the wordall through the 
town. The women held no caucus, made 
no public demonstration, but when elec- 
tion day came, the intemperate candidate 
found himself defeated. He knew he had 
done nothing to make him lose caste with 
his party, and he could not understand 
his defeat until one of his lady friends said 
to him, very quietly, ‘‘We could not let 
you go back; you were setting a bad ex- 
ample to our boys.” In Wyoming, both 
parties have come to recognize the neces- 





sity of nominating their best men, or at 
least not mominating bad men, if they 
wish to succeed. 

6. Because, under our present system, 
bad women have too much influence in 

litics. A member of the Michigan 

gislature once told Rev. Anna Shaw 
that if women voted, the bad women 
would have to vote. She answered: 
‘There is a certain row of houses close to 
the capitol at Lansing, and you know by 
what sort of women those houses are 
occupied every year during the session of 
the Legislature; and you know that their 
influence is a formidable factor in deter- 
mining legislation. If women could vote, 
a class of men would be chosen to office 
who are not so susceptible to the influence 
of bad women.” The bad women are too 
few in number, in comparison with the 
good ones, to exert much influence 
merely by their votes. But our public 
officers are elected by men alone, and are 
responsible for their official acts to a con- 
stituency composed of men _ alone. 
Public opinion on social questions is com- 
paratively lax among men. Hence, men 
of notoriously immoral character are often 
chosen to positions of high public trust, 
and they appoint others like themselves. 
Witness the case of Sheriff Flack, of New 
York. Such men, of course, are open to 
the influence of bad women, who are thus 
able to exert a power out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. Let the great 
mass of good mothers, wives and sisters 
have a voice in choosing our representa- 
tives, and a higher class of men will be 
chosen, who will not be under the sway 
of bad women. Women want to vote in 
order that the good women may have more 
influence in politics than the bad ones. 

7. Because women want to protect their 
business interests. As farmers need 
votes in order that they may represent 
the farming interests, and manufacturers 
in order that they may represent the man- 
ufacturing interests, so women need votes 
in order that they may represent the inter- 
ests of the home. For instance: A few 
years ago the mayor of Louisville made an 
effort to enforce the city ordinances 
against gambling-houses. He was met 
by a petition from legal voters, begging 
him to desist, on the ground that his 
action would injure the business interests 
of the city. Men who came to Louisville 
to trade expected to have ‘‘a good spree” 
after transacting their business. If they 
could not do this in Louisville, trade would 
go elsewhere. Not long after, the mayor 
of St. Paul made an effort to enforce the 
city ordinances against houses of ill-fame, 
and he was met with a similar petition 
from prominent citizens, protesting on the 
same ground—that it would injure the 
business interests of thecity. How many 
of the wives of those prominent citizens 
do you suppose you could have got to sign 
such a petition? Probably most of the 
men who signed it were not themselves 
gamblers, or patrons of the other places. 
But they were business men; their minds 
were fixed on making money, and they 
looked mainly at the money side of the 
question. The mothers, too, were in busi- 
ness. Their business was bringing up their 
boys and girls to be good men and women. 
They knew that the gambling-houses and 
similar places interfered with their busi- 
ness—which is really the most important 
business of all, and the one for the sake 
of which all the others exist. And every 
mother of them would have supported the 
mayor, if she could. But every gambler, 
every loafer, every man who is absorbed 
in material interests to the exclusion of 
moral interests, has a vote with which to 
intimidate a mayor who tries to do his 
duty. The good wives and mothers have 
no votes with which to sustain him. Is it 
any wonder that city officials so often 
wink at violations of the law? 

8. Women want to vote because politics 
are socorrupt. For years, good men have 
been trying in vain, unassisted, to purify 
them. They need the help and coépera- 
tion of women. The corruption of public 
life sets a bad example to every woman’s 
husband; it assails the morals of her son 
as soon as he steps across her threshold; 
it takes the tax money contributed by 
women, and refuses to apply it to pur- 
poses which women think most useful and 
desirable, such as police matrons, and 
squanders it lavishly for things which 
women regard as useless or even harmful, 
such as great quantities of champagne at 
inauguration balls. It is idle to say that 
the political world is too corrupt for 
women to touch it, when it inevitably 
touches women at so many points. It is 
as if a man, ina mistaken spirit of cniv- 
alry, should refuse to let his wife lift a 
hand to do any housecleaning, on the 
ground that the house was too dirty for 
her to touch it, and at the same time 
should expect her to go on living in that 
same dirty house. When she saw her 
husband and children suffering from the 
effects of dirt, she would be sure to ask to 
be allowed to help clean things up. And 
to faney that a woman can purify polities 
better by abstract moral disapprobation 
than by voting for good men and against 
bad ones, is like fancying that she could 
cleanse her house more effectually by 
frowning at the dirt than by taking a 
broom in her hand. 

9. Because, in the laws now upon our 
statute books, the reasonable wishes of 
women are not adequately represented. 
Witness the laws which license the sale of 
intoxicating liquor; the laws in relation 
to the age of consent, which in many 
States regard a little girl as mature 
enough to consent to her own ruin at ten 
or twelve tema of age—in Delaware at 
seven ; the law by which a married mother 
has no right to her own children as long 
as she lives with her husband; the law by 
which the husband in some States can, by 
will, bequeath the custody and guardian- 
ship of the children away from their 
mother; the law of Massachusetts which 
provides a heavier penalty for stealing a 
fine cow than for ruining a virtuous 
woman by fraud and deceit. These laws 
were not enacted because men meant to 
be wnjust or unkind to women, but ke- 
cause they looked at things simply from 








their own side of the question. That is 
human nature. If women alone had made 
the laws, no doubt the laws would be just 
as one-sided as they are now, only in the 
opposite direction. As we need two eyes 
to get a correct perspective, so we need to 
have both the masculine and the feminine 
poe of view represented in legislation 
n order to reach a just result. 

10. Because actual and cruel wrongs 
are every day inflicted upon women, to 
which woman suffrage would put an end. 
We have all shuddered over Dr. Kate 
Bushnell’s account of the stockaded dens 
of vice in the lumber camps of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, where women are com- 
pelled to lead a life of shame against their 
will, and over the cruelties inflicted upon 
the twelve hundred Chinese slave girls of 
San Francisco. Dr. Bushnell, and others 
who have tried to do away with these 
evils, all testify that the reason such 
things are allowed to continue is that the 
officers of the law are in league with the 
wrong- doers. How long would such 
officers remain in power if their tenure of 
office depended in any degree upon the 
votes of women? No woman has all the 


rights she ought to want, until she has . 


the right to say with authority that such 
things shall cease. 

1l. Because it is a maxim in war, 
“Always do the thing to which your 
enemy particularly objects.” The Brew- 
ers’ Convention at Chicago passed this 
resolution by a unanimous vote: 


Resolved, That we are opposed to woman suf- 
frage everywhere and always; for when woman 
has the ballot, she will vote solid for prohibi- 
tion; and woman’s vote is the last hope of the 
prohibitionists. 


You may persuade a church member 
that the majority of mothers would vote 
for dramshops; but you will never make 
the liquor interest believe it. ‘The chil- 
dren of darkness are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light.” 

12. Because we are more and more 
coming to realize the truth of Frances 
Willard’s emphatic assertion, ‘*The Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount are voted up or voted down upon 
election ." When such interests are 
trembling in the balance, every woman 
ought to wish to cast a vote into the scale 
that represents purity, sobriety, and 
honor. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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MORE ABOUT TRINITY PARISH. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

If any of your readers were interested 
in the item about the admission of women 
as members of Trinity Parish (Episcopal) 
of Seymour, Conn., they may like to 
know that the venerable Bishop of Con- 
necticut writes as follows: 


As to the admission of the ladies as mem- 
bers of the parish,[ am afraid it is illegal. 
The Canon (Canon I. of the Diocese, Sec- 
tion 4) reads ‘tany baptized person ;” but, 
after that, all through, it says ‘the’ and 
“his”; and in Section 5, it reads ‘‘he,” 
‘this’ and “‘him.”? The late Judge Origen 
Seymour and others interpreted this as 
shutting up the word ‘‘person,” wherever 
it occurs,to males. And this Canon, bya 


resolution of the Legislature, passed and ° 


approved in 1877 (see Journal of Connec- 
ticut Convention for 1877, pp. 50 and 51), 
is also a law of the State. 

At the end of his letter, Bishop Williams 
adds : 

Personally, I would be glad to have 
ladies members of the parishes; but the 
question is not of one’s personal wish, but 
of statute and Canon Law. 

There is a probability of its coming up 
before the Diocesan Convention in June. 
The women here are deeply interested. 








Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~e and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 


a sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sa rsapa- especially susceptible to this 
~ dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 


ula, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 


* flood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 


of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood's, 
“ When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Qyured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
uny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
3%. C. CLIPYER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by alldruggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
sy C I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
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By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
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They are realizing how unjust it is for 
them to be denied equal rights and equal 
privileges with men in all matters where 
they have equal interests and equal re- 
sponsibilities. They feel that women 
have more than an equal interest with 
men in the church, for the reason that 
their numbers are greater, and that they 
are doing more for its prosperity and suc- 
cess. Some of these women have been 
the main supporters of church work in this 
town for years, as the largest tax-payers 
in the town. They will never again be 
satisfied to go back to the old order and to 
pay the bills in the incurring of which 
they had no voice. 
SARA WINTHROP SMITH. 
Seymour, Conn. 

tite 
PROMISING TO OBEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent conversation with an un- 
usually intelligent young pastor of a Con- 
gregational church not far from Boston, 
by some chance the subject of the marriage 
vow came up for discussion. To our 
amazement, the clergyman asserted that 
in all marriages which he performed, he 
used a service requiring the promise of 
obedience from the bride, if by any argu- 
ment he could persuade her to consent to 
it, and his arguments had rarely failed in 
so doing. 

He vigorously protested against our 
assertion that the words implied she held 
an inferior position and such a promise 
was humiliating. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that obedience simply meant 
service, and service was the special glory 
and crown of the Christian character. 
The greatest of all was the servant of all. 
Obedience, used in this sense, was far 
higher than authority, and the wife, in 
taking the vow, must take it in the true 
Christian sense of the word, and feel ex- 


~ alted instead of degraded by so doing. 


‘But, if you really mean service instead 
of obedience, why not use the word you 
mean, instead of one with quite another 
signification?’ we queried. 

The conversation was interrupted, and 
we received no reply; but we have ever 
since wished that we could have had it 
out with our friend, who was by no means 
an old fogy, or illogical in other matters. 
If he had been an Episcopalian, we should 
not have wondered at his position, as he 
would naturally have felt impelled to 
sustain the requirements of his church, 
which are well known as compelling the 
use in the nineteenth century of the now 
almost meaningless medixval form. But 
that a Congregational clergyman, free to 
use an endless number of forms appropri- 
ate to the nineteenth century conception 
of marriage, should prefer to retain an 
outgrown medieval one, seemed to us but 
another of the daily illustrations which 
one sees of that tendency among many 
good, timid men of our time, in deference 
to the past which they so tenderly cherish, 
to say what they do not mean, and to try 
to make old words fit new meanings. As 
Lowell so keenly said, speaking of such 
men: 

And still, lip-loyal to what once was true, 

Smuggle new meanings under ancient names, 

Unconscious perverts of the Jesuit, Time. 

The clergyman in question admitted 
that it was largely his love and reverence 
for old forms, and his dread of the increas- 
ing readiness to overthrow the past, that 
made him so strenuous in this matter. 
As we heard him talk, we could not but 
remember the oft-repeated words of a 
good friend of ours: “If men on State 
Street used words in their business en- 
gagements in the Pickwickian sense that 
Christians use the words of their creeds, 
they would be repudiated by the business 
community.” 

Granting that creedsand marriage vows 
may admit of a certain license in the use 
of figures of speech, when they are uni- 


‘versally understood to be mere figures, 


not to be taken literally, does that admit 
the substitution of the meaning of one 
word for another of quite different signifi- 
cation, such as service for obedience? 
When a mother bathes, dresses and 
feeds her infant, she is certainly serving 
it; but is she obeying it? When Christ 
washed his disciples’ feet, was his service 
to them obedience to them? When he 
enjoined on them the great law of perpet. 
ual service to others, did that mean obedi- 
Let us use 
“nother illustration. A boy wants to go 
a-swimming in a dangerous place, or he 
desires to eat something hurtful; the 
father exercises proper authority, and 
forbids it. If the boy is well brought up, 
he will quietly obey, and say and do noth- 
ing further about it. If he is like a large 
number of American children, he will 
whine and tease for a while, until he finds 
it is of no use, and then he will obey. In 
either case, has his obedience been service ? 
But suppose the child, out of the goodness 
of his heart, voluntarily does some work 
to save his father’s doing it; then he 
Serves his father; but here there has been 








no obedience, because there was no com- | In such few matters as absolutely require 








mand. 

Service is always admirable. The great- 
est of all is indeed the servant of all. But, 
if service means obedience, and obedience | that the wife should be compelled to yield 
is so admirable, why should not the groom | her preferences always than that the hus- 
make the same promise as the bride, and |! band should, especially as she is obliged 
swear obedience to her? Our friend’s | to be in the home more than he. 
flimsy argument is rent in twain, so soon as Among people who truly love each 
one propounds this common sense ques- | other, mutual concessions, arguments and 
tion. The man does not promise to obey, | compromises will, of course, maintain 
and never would promise to do so, simply | harmony without exercise of authority or 
because obedience means obedience and yielding obedience. In {that case, the 
| not service, which he actually does prom- | promise to obey is as superfluous as it is. 
| ise to render, and in most cases fulfils the | humiliating. To assume at the start that 
| promise. | harmony can not be obtained and the 
| Service, we said, is always admirable. Is | unity of the family preserved without a 


a unanimity of will, where they can not 
agree to disagree, as in the selection of a 
place of residence, there is no more reason 











| Obedience? Let us see. Wherever one 


person stands underthe authority of asupe- . 


| rior, as in the relation of immature child to 
| parent, private to officer, employee to em- 
| ployer, pupil to teacher, follower to 
leader, obedience is admirable, with rare 
| exceptions, so long as that relation lasts. 
But, in the nature of the case, time, or the 
will of the inferior, can and will break that 
relation. There will come a time when 
the grown child must use his own judg- 
ment, even if it be against the parental 
will; when the employee and soldier come 
out from under authority, and when the 
follower chooses a new leader. 

Marriage is not such a temporary ar- 
rangement, to be withdrawn from at will. 
Moreover, says Miss Mulock, ‘‘Marriage 
is a leap in the dark.” “If I had a daugh- 
ter,” said a dear old friend of ours, “I 
should not dare to let her even promise 
always to love and honor her husband, 
only that she would try to do so; forhow 
could she be sure that it would be always 
possible for her to fulfil her vow?” We 
will not quibble over this latter point, as 
no one is ever bound by a promise to do 
what she can not do. Obedience, how- 
ever, is within the possibilities. A woman 
may cease to love her husband, but if she 
has, at the most serious moment of her 
life, solemnly vowed to obey him, who is 
to say that she is not bound by that vow, 
so long as she is not commanded to com- 
mit sin? Though her judgment, her in- 
stincts, her whole nature cry out against 
it, must she not yield to the will of him 
whom she has sworn to obey? Her vow 
was taken voluntarily. If it means any- 
thing at all, is it not that, in every case 
where her husband’s will can not be made 
in harmony with hers, she is in duty 
bound to yield? If it does not mean just 
this, if it means that in the last resort she 
is to use her own judgment after all, then 
the word has an exceptional use in the mar- 
riage service, and is a totally different 
word from the ‘‘obey” used by parents, 
teachers, employers, officers and masters. 
In the interests of truth, let us have a 
new word, which means something defi- 
nite and intelligible to people of ordinary 
sense. 

In the case of the much beloved Father 
Hall, we have recently had an illustration 
of the unfortunate results of a vow of 
obedience made by one mature person to 
another who was not necessarily any wiser 
or better than himself. Commanded 
to do what was contrary to his own 
will and judgment, he was bound to yield, 
no matter at what cost of feeling or di- 
minished usefulness. Loud were the pro- 
tests of the community against the folly 
of making such a vow. In a powerful dis- 
course, Bishop Brooks, evidently having 
this case in mind, proclaimed the duty of 
every man to retain and exercise his own 
God-given judgment and will, and never 
to delegate to another that right of private 
judgment which is the basis of Protestant- 
ism and Democracy. 


Now, while all this was perfectly evi- 
dent to every one except the Cowley 
Fathers, these very churchmen who de- 
manded freedom of thought and action 
| forevery mature man, virtually prohibit 
| it to every mature woman who is married 
within the pale of their church; and, as 
it proves, there are not a few among 
other denominations who coincide with 
them. 

Now we maintain that, however wise 
sucha prohibition may have been in the 
days when the average bride was an igno- 
rant, helpless girl of sixteen, and was 
simply handed over, without question or 
protest, to any lord and master whom her 
father might find it convenient to select, 
the case in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when more girls than boys are 
receiving secondary education, is so differ- 
ent that no good man who has a right 
understanding of the matter and a proper 
respect for his wife’s personality ought to 
permit her to abrogate her right to judge 
and act for herself. 


However ignorant the average woman 
may be concerning business, or politics, 
or science, in regard to personal conduct, 
rearing children, making a home and all 
such matters as could occasion a confliet 
of wills or judgment between husband and 
wife, she is his equal. If she is his equal, 
she should not promise to obey him, Any 
more than he should promise to obey her. 








promise which logically permits one party 
to the contract always to demand that, as 
there must be one will, that will shall al- 
ways be his, is simply to repeat the case 
of the Cowley Fathers and Father Hall. 
We hold it to be sometimes a dangerous, 
and at all times an unreasonable, unjust, 
and therefore unchristian thing to do. 

Were it not for one or two passages in 
St. Paul’s epistles, the obedience clause in 
the marriage vow would find no support 
among thinking men and women. But it 
seems time that the sober and reverent 
minds of the church should recognize 
that to assume that St. Paul’s command 
to the wives of his day is the command of 
God Almighty to all wives, in all places, 
all times, and all circumstances, is as 
irreverent and unwarrantable as the at- 
tempt to find Biblical sanction for slavery 
by the Southern clergy of thirty years 
ago. 

A woman who, to ensure the peace of 
the family, must be asked to obey, is unfit 
for marriage. A man who expects to 
have to exert authority in order to ensure 
proper family life, has shown himself unfit 
to choose a wife. It is true that many unfit 
physically, morally and mentally, take 
marriage vows, and later pay a bitter pen- 
alty. But, as the church has nought to 
do with judging the fitness of the contract- 
ing parties, the gratuitous assumption in 
the marriage vow of the wife’s inferiority 
is something that self-respecting women 
should demand to have abolished. 

No sophistry or jugglery of words, even 
if it be from a clergyman, can alter the 
fact that obedience always implies either 
mental or moral inferiority in regard to 
those matters where obedience can alone 
be rightfully asked. In the case of mar- 
riage, this means matters of home, care of 
children and personal conduct. If the 
Christian clergy are willing to maintain 
that in these matters American women 
are inferior to men in their power of will 
and judgment, let them openly say so, or 
forever refrain from asking the vow of 
obedience where the ground which could 
alone justify it have ceased to exist. 

Lucia TRUE AMEs. 


[The promise to obey ought no longer 
to be either asked or given. Menas well 
as women are learning to regard it as a relic 
of barbarism. One young man of my ac- 
quaintance acted as ‘‘best man” to a friend 
who was married by the Episcopal service. 
He was scandalized by the bride’s prom- 
ise to obey, and wrote to his own sweet- 
heart a letter of indignation and dismay. 
He said he hoped it was not customary 
with other denominations to use a similar 
form, for he should dislike exceedingly 
to have her promise to obey him. She 
answered that he need give himself no 
uneasiness; she had not the smallest in- 
tention of promising anything of the sort. 
They have been married ten years, and are 
a very happy couple. 

Methodist ministers are now forbidden 
to exact the promise to obey, and it is 
fast going out of use in all denominations 
that are not tied to a fixed ritual. 

But I cannot think a woman who has 
thoughtlessly given the promise to obey 
is still bound by it, after she has become 
convinced that it is a promise she ought 
never to have made, and that such prom- 
ises are contrary to the welfare of society. 
Martin Luther had taken a vow of per- 
petual poverty, celibacy, and obedience 
to his superiors in the Roman Catholic 
Church. When his religious views 
changed, he held himself absolved from 
those vows, and all Protestants approve 
his action. A married woman’s promise 
to obey seems to me a parallel case. 

A. S. B.] 








WHEN you speak or even think of 
spring medicine, how quickly Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla comes into your mind! Take 
it now. 





IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 
LAD | ES | ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT J LUNCH 
SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 











Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 














Horse Owners 


Free to any 


the condition of the feet. 


Tins shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch 


ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s sh 
the whole length they are the Hot- 








PUTNAM NAIL CO., 





‘ Forged 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


and Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 
Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 


to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 


split and broken nails. 


ow is the time when your horse must have his, shoes changed often 
| for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are used. 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break, because they are 
exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, just like an old-fashioned 
hand-made nail. They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a 
smaller size can be used, and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 


oeing box. If their edges are smooth for 
Putnam. If they. show marks 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


_ COLLECE OF 


Physicians-Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of ye It is well established, 

= from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 





COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
u hioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
graded couree of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
_~y— work pe sand superior advantages to students, 
w 


oO are m to the clinics of the Rabie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ ed course. Lect Labo- 
pany Ay and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peenmany diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a@ thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South bp apy 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free ey oe for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 














Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 


Repression of. Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

ANNA RICE POWELL, { EDITORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding— pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mags. 








PRsAL— Te Beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to Anointings, and Dr.O.P. Brown’s 
celebrated HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER, made 
from a Roman Oil Formula, has a wonderful effect 
on the skin, acting as atonic, It feeds the tissues, 
fills up wrinkles, plumps the figure, beautifies the 
complexion and hands, Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do wateg. 
Send 10c. for sample, and Lady’s paper, illustratinr 
Seven Ages of Woman’s Life, and treating on care 
of Face and Body. J. GIBSON BROWN, 174 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 





ing restoring the com- 
plexion to its ‘or ey oH! 


a + 
p sale at 8,08 
WalViNA lenTHYOL SOAB| Prof. duber; 
20 Cents a Cake. T a. 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


| CASTILIAN CREAM 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Cone Biliousness, 
Constipation, eadache, and Piles. 


KENIG 
Any lady can take these as they are 


‘ not much | r than sugar pellets. 
P ILLS 25 its a Box. * 


‘BROWN & CO.’S The best ond most 


WINE OF COCA. BEV 


AND NERVE 
‘ lant. @1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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TROUBLING THE WATERS. 


Farrrax, 8. C., APRIL 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Mary Lowe Dickinson has a touching 
story in the Union Signal of April 13, 
‘*Win One.” I read it aloud to a circle of 


young people last Sunday, and my voice 


broke with tears before I finished. One 
paragraph clings to my memory: ‘The 
angel of God stirring the waters of her 
soul for the same reason that He sent an 
angel to trouble the pool of Bethesda: the 
troubling of the waters meant the cleans- 
ing of the waters.” And now comes my 
story. 

There lives in our fair city of Columbia 
a young woman, a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, unusually modest 
and retiring, with a character admirable 
in every particular. She has no mother, 
bnt lives with her brother-in-law and her 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. Monteith. She also 
has living an aged invalid father. 

Miss Sadie Means is a high-spirited 
young lady, and resolved not to be depend- 
ent on her friends; so some time ago she 
secured a situation at the [elephone Ex- 
change. It was the best she could do, 
though there was the drawback of having 
to be present at the telephone on Sun- 
days at certain hours of the day. A few 
weeks ago Miss Means was suspended by 
the pastor in charge, on the ground of 
violating the Fourth Commandment. The 
sentence was arbitrary, no trial having 
been gone through, except that she was 
informally questioned as to her occupa- 
tion. 

On April 13, the Charleston Presbytery 
being in session in Columbia, the case was 
discussed, on complaint of the relatives 
of Miss Means. Dr. W. J. Flinn repre- 
sented the young lady, and entered his 
protest against her expulsion on the 
ground alleged, as there were other mem- 
bers of her church who worked regularly 
on Sunday. In concluding, he said: ‘It 
was notright nor just to punish this girl 
for doing a work of necessity, and which 
did not violate the spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment. It may be wrong to keep 
up with the times, but we cannot drift 
away from the world. Just as they do 
elsewhere, our people use street cars. 
Are we going to turn them out of church 
for it? If her act be wrong, it would be 
wrong to use the telephone.” ; 

Among those who put themselves on 
record in behalf of the poor girl, I was 
glad to note the name of my friend, Capt. 
John Conant, of Beaufort, as noble a 
spirit as inhabits flesh. He said he ‘‘knew 
but few who did not work on Sunday. It 
is wrong to make an example of a defence- 
less girl, when many men who work on 
Sunday are in good standing in our 
churches.” 

But, though there was division of senti- 
ment and yotes, the case was decided 
against Miss Means. She has, however, 
appealed from its sentence to the Synod, 
and is quietly attending to her work at 
the telephone, though all Columbia is in a 
ferment of talk over the matter, and the 
Presbyterians are by no means an alto- 
gether satisfied people. 

Yesterday in Charleston several sermons 
were preached bearing strongly on the 
question, notably one by Dr. Brackett, 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, who 
declared he would have joined his protest 
to Dr. Flinn’s against the action of the 
Presbytery, had he been there. 

We are glad to note that the editor of 
the News and Courier comes eloquently to 
the defence of Miss Means. 

Just now my white roses are in the 
ascendency, taking precedence of the 
golden blossoms that have held sway all 
the spring. The air is perfumed with 
the breath of the white Lamarque roses, 
and I spend hours on the piazza, where I 
ean fully take in the pure aroma of their 
sweetness and beauty. White roses and 
white ribbons go together, and my La- 
marques rule the garden at a time when 
the rally of our white ribbon hosts is 
the ruling thought in my mind. Our 
State convention is set for May 2, and, 
being anxious for a full representation of 
my own Fairfax Union, I set out to devise 
some plan to raise funds for defraying 
theirexpenses. As Fairfax is a town in 
embryo, we have no public hall; but, 
having determined to give an entertain- 
ment, it occurred to me to ask my brother- 
in-law to let us have it in the upper story of 
his big brick store. He very good-natured- 
ly had the furniture and other impedi- 
menta moved out, excepting the chairs, 
which I reserved as seats for the audience. 
With the help of a lady friend and two 
stalwart colored men, I converted the 
place into an auditorium with stage fix- 
tures. 

I believe in“ object lessons, so I had the 
temerity to introduce the innovation of a 
‘*mistress of ceremonies,” instead of a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, as heretofore has been 
the custom in this part of the country. 
There were tableaux and recitations, inter- 
spersed with very fine music; one piecein 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





which the chorus was whistled by four 
pretty girls, who just pursed up their 
ruby lips and whistled away before every- 
body, to the amazement and delight of 
the audience, who wildly applauded this 
astonishing new departure. It took so 
well that it had to be repeated, to the de- 
light of the girls, who whistled stronger 
and clearer the second time than the first. 

The various dramatis persone were suc- 
cessively disclosed on the stage, which 
represented a drawing room, carpeted and 
having easy chairs, draped, and tables, on 
which were vases of white roses. I have 
a queer faculty of seeing into people’s 
minds ; so when, as mistress of ceremonies, 
I suddenly disappeared from the public 
gaze, and was discovered (when the scene- 
shifters drew back the curtains) standing 
alone on the platform, I could see in their 
faces that they thought I was going to 
make a speech on Temperance or Wom- 
an’s Rights. ‘This filled me with internal 
laughter, or that thrill you call a “laugh 
in your sleeve,” for, in planning my en- 
tertainment, I had rigorously excluded 
any direct reference to those obnoxious 
themes. I however wore long white rib- 
bons and white Lamarque roses over my 
heart. I don’t think they wanted to hear 
about temperance, for there was a little 
murmur in the audience; but it ceased 
when I said, ‘Please listen while I read 
you a ‘story.”” Then I opened an old 
Harper and gave them, with my heart in 
my voice, that most touching thing Will 
Carleton has ever written, ‘‘he First Set- 
tler’s Story.”’ I cannot tell you how happy 
I became when I found them hang upon 
my words so absorbedly you could have 
heard a pin drop in the big hall. And, as 
the curtains closed at the finale, they made 
the place ring with their plaudits. I felt 
[had scored one, in bringing in a better 
day for women, roundabout as ny way 
had been. 

Governor Tillman has lately been get- 
ting up an improved ‘‘Coat of Arms” for 
the State. He intends to have three 
woman figures on it, each being copied 
from a correct photograph of one of the 
Revolutionary heroines of South Carolina. 

Recently Charleston papers have been 
having a lively discussion as to what 
shall be done with a fund of a hundred 
thousand dollars willed to the city by 
Mr. Thompson. While some have urged 
that it be applied to the purchase of a 
public park, quite a number have begged 
that it be used to build the Industrial Col- 
lege for the white girls of the State. One 
of these correspondents says there are al- 
ready ‘‘eight industrial schoois for colored 
girls.” (Mrs.) VirGinia D. YOUNG. 
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SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


CAPE BRETON, N.S., APRIL 25, °93. 
Editors Weman's Journal : 

Some defeats there are which but sound 
the bugle-note of victory. This is emi- 
nently true of the results of a six weeks’ 
suffrage campaign in Nova Scotia; short, 
sharp, and pregnant with the presage and 
prophecy of success in the near future. 

Never has there been a hotter contest 
on any question brought before the 
House; and it is both noteworthy and 
significant that notwithstanding the bit- 
ter hostility of the leaders on both sides,— 
Government and Opposition,—and in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts on their part, 
the measure was defeated by a majority 
of two only. 

Three times since the year 1884 have 
various bills for the enfranchisement of 
women been before the House, but never 
did they receive any recognition beyond 
their first reading. 

In 1887, the right to vote at municipal 
and county council elections was granted 
to single women and widows possessing 
property qualifications. 

Early in November last, the Maritime 
W. C. T. U. (which includes the three 
Provinces) decided to petition one or 
more of the Provincial Legislatures for an 
extension to all women of the franchise 
on the same terms and conditions as those 
now governing our male electors. Owing 


: 
to the illness of our Franchise Superinten- 
dent, and to various other causes, very 


little if any petition work was done until | 
| after the first of February, and noesteps | 
| had been taken by the W. C. T. U- towards | 


the introduction, by any member of the 
| House, of a bill for woman suffrage. 

It was thus considerable of a surprise 
to us when, immediately on the opening 
of the Provincial] Parliament in March, we 
found that Mr. A. W. Hemeon, M. P. P. 
from Queen’s County, N. S8., had intro- 
duced a bill giving the franchise to all 
women possessing the requisite property 
| qualifications, on the same terms as to 
|men. This being in effect the prayer of 
our petition, we considered the two move- 
ments towards an extension of the fran- 





to have been a very fortunate coincidence. 
| The position of both the petitioners and 
the framer of the bill was strengthened in 

no small measure, each by the action of 
the other. 

Immediately after the first reading of 
Mr. Hemeon’s bill, steps were taken by 
the W. C. T. U. to have the petitions as 
largely signed as possible, and much 
active work was crowded into the next 
few weeks. Meetings were held, and the 
matter agitated in the city of Halifax and 
elsewhere; while the press was besieged 
daily with letters and articles for and 
against the measure. The debate on the 
second reading of the bill was preceded 
by the handing in of our petitions, which 
were largely and influentially signed, and 
came from all parts of the country. For 
assistance and advice in this regard, we 
wish to place on record our indebtedness 
to Mr. Hemeon and Mr. Law, of Yar- 
mouth, N. 8. 

Notwithstanding the bitter and most 
strenuous opposition of the Executive 
Council, as well as of the leaders of the 
Opposition, and after a debate lasting 
through an afternoon and evening, the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of two, and the bill referred to committee. 

No opportunity was granted to our 
women to present their wishes before this 
committee; indeed, so difficult and deli- 
cate a matter was it, and so vigorous a 
canvass was carried on against the meas- 
ure, that, in the judgment of the friends 
of the bill, it was thought best not to 
press for a hearing ; three of the committee 
having (it is said) threatened to leave the 
room if the ladies were admitted! Had 
the measure been one referring to a 
sugar combine, or a twine company, or a 
foreign coal deal, or such like, with voters 
behind it and revenue in view, no diffi- 
culties would have been placed in the way. 
But women—that was a different matter ; 
an injustice more or less would make but 
| little difference! So we were ruled out, 
by tacit consent. 
| The committee, who reported on the 
measure, wished to give it the ‘three 
months’ hoist’; but the House thought 
otherwise, and by a majority of one re- 
ferred it to a committee of the whole. 
After a fierce struggle, a majority of two 
adverse votes decided its fate—for this 
year, at all events. 

Not only are we not cast down by this 
result, but we are distinctly encouraged. 
There never was so strong a feeling in 
favor of woman suffrage in Nova Scotia 
before. Good men and true are coming 
to the front in the battle for the emanci- 
pation of the sex, and the best and most 
thoughtful and earnest of our women are 
resolved to unite in demanding a place in 
the councils of the nation. 

The limited municipal suffrage now ex- 
tended to widows and single women pos- 
sessing property has been an education to 
the sex, and an object lesson to all. 
| Encouraged by the experience of this 
| campaign, and with its lessons yet fresh 
| in our minds, we shall take (even grate- 
| fully) the hint thrown out by the oppo- 
| nents of the cause, and shall, during the 
year to come, so effectually agitate, or- 
ganize and educate the electors, male and 
female, of the Maritime Provinces, that 
upon the next meeting of the Legislatures 
we shall be prepared to make a three-fold 
and simultaneous effort towards the en- 
franchisement of women in all our fair 
| Provinces ‘down by the sea.” 

EpitTH J. ARCHIBALD, 
Pres. Maritime W. C. T. U. 
<~or—___— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








MALDEN.—The League held its closing 
meeting of the season on April 19, at the 
Board of Trade Rooms, which were well 
filled to hear Dr. A. M. Beecher on ‘*What 
Women are Lye oy | About.” After a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, the League 
adjourned until October. 


DORCHESTER. — The League held the 
last of its series of parlor meetings April 
28, at the home of Mrs. Annie E. Swan. 
That day happened to be one on which 
many members had special engagements, 
so that only a few were present. But a 
very pleasant hour was spent in discussing 
the condition of women in the olden and 
later times. Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Swan, 
Mrs. and Miss Callender, Miss Battles, 
Mrs. Bullard and Mrs. Pope participated. 





chise (entirely independent of each other) 


1 

Literature was distributed, and light re- 
| freshment?-were served at the close. Mrs. 
Swan writes: ‘‘I believe a little seed was 
sown, and that it will some day bear fruit.” 


BELMONT.—The League held a meeting 
April 27, in the pleasant parlors of Mrs. 
| Pierce. Mrs. Edward Whitney presided. 
| After the business meeting, Mrs. Lucy 
| Stone spoke on the Progress of Women, 
| showing that however much may still 

remain to be done, great gains have been 
| made. Many of the members joined in 
| consideration of the need of women in 
government for self-protection as well as 
| for self-respect. After light refreshments 
| and a brief social time, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Boston.—The League held its regular 
| monthly meeting last Monday evening, at 
3 Park St. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dietrick, the Vice-President, 
H. B. Blackwell, occupied the chair. 
| There was an unusually large attendance, 





and Mrs. Ellen F. Adams read an ex- | 
coney interesting paper on Life in | 


Hawai 


City Porint.—At the last meeting of 
the League, which was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. John Tuttle, April 26, an 
hour was spent in considering the work 


can Woman Suffrage Association at Wash- 
ington, last January. Mrs. E. 8S. Boland, 
who had been a delegate to the conven- 
tion, gave a series of interesting reminis- 
cences. She said one of the noticeable 
features was the interest and enthusiasm 
shown by the delegates from the South- 
ern States. Mrs. Tuttle read a report of 
the opinions of various governors on equal 
suffrage. Miss Stuart read a paper upon 
**The Girl of the Future,” which had been 
given by Mrs. Havens at the convention. 
Mrs. A. M. Williams read Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright’s paper on ‘Women in Industry.” 
This called out an animated discussion. 
Miss E. Isabel Parker gave three charm- 
ing recitations. 


NEWTON.—Two interesting and valua- 
ble meetings have recently been held 
under the auspices of the League. One 
was on the evening of April 18, in the 
commodious chapel of Lassell Seminary, 
Auburndale. The Principal, Mr. Brag- 
den, is a believer in equal suffrage, and 
generously gave the use of the chapel, 
and encouraged his pupils to attend. The 


citizens of the village. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
first spoke, and gave some reminiscences 
of her early life, and her struggles in 
working her way through college. She 
was followed by Mr. Edwin Kimball. of 
the Prescott Schoo], Boston, who spoke 
of the need of women in our government 
to help make it purer and better, and by 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell in the same vein. 
with his characteristic earnestness anil 
telling logic. Then followed short ad- 
dresses by ex-Senator Hon. Gorham D 
Gilman and ex-Representative Howard, 
both of whom did good service for our 
cause at the State House, and by Princi- 
pal Bragden. All felt that good seed had 
been sown. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 19th, by 
invitation of the Ladies’ Alliance of New- 
ton Centre, the parlors of the Unitarian 
church were well filled to hear an address 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Though the 
cause of woman suffrage has not been 
popular at the Centre, the announcement 
that Mrs. Howe was to speak drew a 
large and discriminating audience. Among 
them were forty Lassell girls, with a 
chaperone. They earnestly desired to see 
her and hear what Mrs. Howe had to say 
| on a topic upon which Mrs. Stone had 
awakened such interest the night before. 
They and the whole audience were well 
repaid by the earnest, eloquent plea of 
Mrs. Howe. She was introduced by the 
President of the Alliance, Mrs. Twichel, 
at whose solicitation, after the close of 
Mrs. Howe’s address, Mrs. Walton added 
a few words, urging her hearers to help 
right the governmental housekeeping, and 
citing the good that women have already 
accomplished in Wyoming. Refresh- 
ments were served to all the guests, anda 
social hour was enjoyed after the meeting. 

w. 








HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — ‘‘ Aristoc- 
| racy”’ is delighting large and enthusiastic 
audiences at the Hollis, where the witty 
| dialogue of Mr. Bronson Howard and the 
| remarkably clever acting of Mr. Charles 
| Frohman’s actors excite great admiration. 
Miss Viola Allen, Miss Blanche Walsh 
and Miss Josephine Hall are the objects of 








admiration to the feminine portion of the | 


| audience on account of the superb gowns 


| that they display. No handsomer dresses | 
The | 


| have ever been used on the stage. 
| acting of Messrs. Lackaye, Faversham, 
| Bond and Pigott is also highly praised. 
There will be but one week more of 
| **Aristocracy” at the Hollis, and the indi- 
| cations are that the last period of their 
| engagement will be remarkably prosper- 
| ous. is ‘ 

| GLOBE THEATRE.—Next Monday even- 
| ing the annual benefit of Mr. Saul Hamil- 
| burg, the popular treasurer of the Globe 
| Theatre, occurs at that house. The play 
will be ‘*The Crust of Society,’ and the 
occasion will be notable for the appear- 
ance of Mrs. John Stetson as Mrs. East- 


anticipating, and there will undoubtedly 
be a great audience. 
cece 


PARK THEATRE.—A souvenir night in 
celebration of a 150th performance of any 
play running continuously for that length 
of time in Boston would call out a great 
deal of enthusiasm from a theatre attend- 
ance limited only by the four walls of the 
theatre, and so it was with the 150th per- 
formance of Hoyt’s ‘*A Temperance 
Town,” at the Park Theatre. It was a 
gala occasion. People seemed to pour in 
from everywhere. Every lady received a 
| handsome souvenir containing excellently 
| mounted engravings of scenes from the 
| play. After the church scene, repeated 





of the convention of the National Ameri- | 


chapel was well filled with students and | 


lake Chapel, which everybody has been | 


and loud calls brought Mr. Hoyt before 
the curtain. He was presented with a 
| magnificent bouquet of “Jack” roses. He 
| regretted that while it was a remarkably 
| long run, Mr. Dixey’s new run in “‘Tolan- 
the” made it impossible just at present to 
make the record in Boston that he had 
made in New York with 550 nights of his 
“A Trip to Chinatown” at his Madison 
Square Theatre. He hoped, however, to 
| beat the record in Boston ere long. There 
now remain but two weeks more of ‘‘A 
Temperance Town.” 
ee 
BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
Bowdoin Square Theatre will have as its 
attraction next week ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
| which, since its original production by 
| Manager Atkinson years ago, has never 
| failed to please large audiences wherever 
| produced. An unusually strong company 
is to appear during this revival, which is 
| for a single week. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, May 8, 3.30 P.M. Discussion: Some 
Vulnerable Points in Women’s Customs. 

Lo ad afternoon tea May 11, from 3.30 to 

5.30 P.M. 


A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
| situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
| lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
| Boston. 





A lady medical student, who has had nome 
| experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
| minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
| Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
| Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and pacentee, in 
the U.S. and Great Britain, of 


| The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies. 


| This suit gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 
any kind. A Very Becomine Hat com- 


| exercise 0 
pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 


address with stamp 
Fopps Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mrs 
HUTCHINSON, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston,Mass. 


“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters.” 


— Woman's Journa/, Boston. 


“Wives and 


Daughters.” 


| PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


“Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
| women, and aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman's 
| aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 





KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 
HApvo Howsk, Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1800. 


Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 


that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every month. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
extracts from ‘Wives and Daughters” for a little 
| magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


| From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

| “Wives and Daughters,” edited by Mrs. John 
| Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi 
| cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiful land of men. It has & 
winsome kindliness of visage, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 


LONDON, CANADA, 
C.H. Smmonps & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., bostoD- 
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